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Air- Tight Tins of 50 


Ask your dealer to show 
you the new vacuum- 
sealed tins of 50 Chester- 
fields. A compact, con- 
venient and absolutely 
AIR- TIGHT packing — 
the cigarettes keep fresh 
indefinitely. 





Loh 


. 
WE CLAMBERED down. 


* * * 


THROUGH HEAVY thickets. 


. * 


AND WE rowed the boat. 


. . 


OUT TO a rocky ledge. 


7 * 


WHERE BLACK bass hide. 


* * 


THEN JOE let out a roar. 


- - * 


FOR HIS cigar box. 


7 * * 


HAD FISH lines in it. 


* * ~ 


INSTEAD OF smokes. 


. * * 


AND HE refused with scorn. 


* + 


OUR CIGARETTES. 


* * + 


HE SAID they were not. 


. o * 


EVEN FIT for bait. 


* * * 


HE’D HAVE a man's smoke. 


os * * 


OR NOTHING. 


* * * 


AND FOR an hour. 


HE GOT nothing. 


NOT EVEN a bite. 


* 


WHILE WE pulled ’em in. 


* * * 


AT LAST he grunted. 


* * 


“GIMME A cigarette.” 


* 


AND IT just happened. 


© * * 


esterfield 


CIGARETTES 


With acknowledgments to K.C. B. 





















Here's how Joes 
fish story really started 


HIS LUCK changed then. 


* * * 


SO NOW Joe swears. 


* * * 


THAT THOSE cigarettes. 


7 * . 


WERE SO blamed good. 


* * * 


HE BAITED a hook. 


* - - 


WITH ONE of them. 


* * * 


AND CAUGHT a whale. 


* 7 * 


PARTICULAR FISH, he says. 


* * 


HIMSELF AMONG them. 


* * * 


ARE JUST the sort. 


* 


THAT THEY satisfy. 






M ANY acigar smoker will agree that Ches- 
A terfields ‘‘satisfy.’’ They let you know 
you’re smoking. And yet they’re mild—mild 
and smooth. What’s the secret? Just knowing 
how to blend choice Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos—just right! 












Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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$2.00 


ANGLER’S WORKSHOP. By Perry 
D. Frazer, A practical manual for 
all those who want to make their 
own rod and fittings. It contains a 
review of fishing rod history, a dis- NOW 
cussion of materials, a. list of the 
tools needed, description of the $ 1 00 
method to be followed in making all 
kinds of rods, including fly-casting, bait fishing, 84l- 
mon, etc., with full instructions for winding, varnish- 
ing, etc. Illustrated. $1.00. 


FISH CULTURE, By Wm. E. Meehan. 
This splendid work of fish culture 
covers in a most comprehensive man- 
ner the hatching and breeding of 
bass, cat-fish, carp, trout, perch, NOW 
pickerel, muscallonge, etc. It in- 
cludes special chapters on frog cul- $1 oo 
ture, care of gold fish and aquariums. = 
The author was formerly Fish Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, and it is conceded by experts that in this 
book Mr. Meehan has produced a most valuable 
document. $1.00. 


SMALL-MOUTHED BASS. By W. J. 
Loudon. In this book Professor Lou- 
‘don tells the story of his 28 years’ ob- 
servation of this ever game fish. He 
describes its haunts and habits; how, 
when and where they are caught, and 
‘gives other data of intense interest to 
the angler. $1.00. 


‘THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. 
This instructive and interesting work 
covers at ee = Ae 
ing of these uscfu ogs. It is the 
atest and best book on the subject. NOW 
Those who desire to train their dogs 
to the highest state of efficiency either $ 1 oO 
as companions or for hunting will find 
easily understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, swimming and 
diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 
There are important chapters devoted to the laws of 


WAS 


$2.00 


WASs 


$2.00 


NOW 
$1.00 


WAS. 


$2.00 
breeding, kennel management, preparation for and 
handling in the show ring, diseases and treatment and 
CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF WAS 
TRAPPING. By W. Hamilton Gibson, ‘ 
$2.00 
and bedding, boat and canoe building, 
and valuable suggestions on trappers’ 
“tricks’’ and valuable bait recipes of the profession. 
Valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of fur 
* Bruette. Probably the most practical 
treatise that has ever been published s 2.00 
NOW 
phase of the.subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important les- 
amateur to become a successful trainer and handler. 
There are chapters on The Art of Training, Setters vs. 
sons, Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 
Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, 


many hints and instructions of great value to bree:!- 
ers and owners. Price, in cartridge board covers, $1.00. 
Seeeetunens ae on camp shelter, 
@ huts, bark-shanties, woodland beds 
NOW 
food, ctc., with extended chapters on $ 1.00 
the trapper’s art, containing all the 
skins, etc. $1.00. 
MODERN BREAKING. By William A. WAS 
on the training of setters and pointers, 
and their work in the field. Every 
sons are illustrated by photographs $ 1.00 
from life. It is a book well calculated to enable the 
Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, Nomen- 
clature, Training Implement, Know Thyself, First Les- 
}onditioning, Dont’s. Illustrated by reproductions of 
Osthaus Paintings. Cartridge board cover, $1.00. 
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SMASH 


Down Goes the Price 


of OUTDOOR BOOKS 


Here’s Where We Blaze the Trail 
to Lower Prices on Forest and 
Stream Outdoor Books 


FOREST STREAM 


Ty 


TWENTY TITLES embracing an 
ideal list of price-reduced books ccvering 
a wide range of outdoor subjects. 


All these books are cloth-bound unless 


otherwise mentioned, and should be in 
every sportsman’s library. 


WAS 


$2.00 


NOW 


$1.00 
WAS 


$2.00 
NOW 


$1.00 


WAS 


$2.00 
NOW 


$1.00 


WAS 


$6.00 


NOW 


Edited by Harry N. Katz. A 
practical book of 250 helpful hints 
for hunters, anglers and outers. This 
book will be found invaluable to the 
camper, or as an interesting volume 
of what to do and how to do it for 


sportsmen. $1.00 


MANUAL OF TAXIDERMY. By C.J. 
Maynard and Chester A. Reed. De- 
tailed instructions for collecting, skin- 
ning and mounting birds, animals, 
fish, reptiles and insects, and for 
tanning skins, rugwork, preparing 
backgrounds, ete. Illustrated by draw- 
ings and photographs of mounted 
specimens, $1.00. 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE. By 
S. T. Hammond. This delightful pre- 
sentment of the glories of Autumn 
days with gun and dog in the crisp 
Now England woods in search of the 
noblest of native game birds. $1.00. 


POCKET NATURE LIBRARY. Four 
volumes. Four splendid guides to the 
marvelous life of all outdoors. Il- 
lustrated in colors, the Pocket Nature 
— will help to a —_ 
and know a great many facts about 
birds, wild flowers, butterflies and $ 
trees. 800 illustrations in full natural 4.00 
colors make this an invaluabie work to the lover of 
outdoors. Each book measures 5% in. by 3% _in., 
bound in flexible style. Fits pocket or handbag. Price 
per set, $4.00, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER. 
By A. Radcliff Dugmore. The object 
of this work is to provide a book on 


WAS KINKS. 


$2.00 


NURSING vs. DOSING. By S. T. 
Hammond. A most practical book 
for the dog fancier, based largely .on 
Mr. Hammond’s observation that dogs 
and particularly house dogs, suffer NOW 
from too much medicine, Contents— 

Nursing, Cleanliness, Diet, Other 


$1.00 
Foods, Kennel and Exercise, Common 


Ailments, Diarrhea, Convulsions, Epilepsy, Distemper, 
Eczema, Need of Proper Care, Stomach, Vermin, Ear, 
Mange, Nervous System, Colic, Worms. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 161 pages. $1.00. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. By 
S. T. Hammond. ‘The fundamental 
principles of dog training described 
in this book were adopted by the 
writer after years of study. His own 
success has encouraged the belief that 
the book will prove of special value 
in dog training for amateur or 
professional. $1.00 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. By 
Elisha J. Lewis, M.D. An excep- 
tionally ee ane reliable 
manual for the practical sportsman 
as well as ae — who — > NOW 
interested in the literature o eld 
sports. It presents chapters of im- $1.00 
portance on the care, treatment and 
breaking of sporting dogs as well as instructive de- 
scriptive chapters on the rifle and its use. The haunts 
and habits of American game are described truth- 
fully. The book contains 550 pages of most interest- 
ing matter to any sportsman. $1.00. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. By 
Horace Kephart, In two volumes. 
Vol. I, Camping. Vol. II, Woodcraft. 


WAS 


$2.00 


NOW 


$1.00 


WAS 


$2.00 


WAS 


WAS 
$2.50 $3.00 


WOODCRAFT. By Nessmuk. 


The old edition of this book was the 
standard work . the subject for NOW 
over tcn years. e new edition is 

enlarged, entirely revised and brought $ 2.00 
up to date, after two years had been 

spent in the undertaking. Vol. I deals with outfits, 
making camp, fires, camp cookery, ctc., etc. Vol. Il. 
““‘Woodcraft,”” deals chiefly’ with such shifts and ex- 
pedients as are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from but the 


raw materials that lie around us. Contains over a 
hundred illustrations. The volumes may be bought 
separately or in sets. Single copies, $2.00. 
No bet- AS 
ter or more delightful book for the W. 
help and guidance of those who go $ 2.00 
into the wild for sport or recreation 
was ever written. No one ever knew (NOW 
the woods better than Nessmuk or 
succeeded in putting so much valu- $ 1 oo 
able information into the same com- e 
pass. Camp equipmen:, camp making, the personal kit, 
camp fires, shelters, bedding, fishing, cooking, and a 
thousand and one kindred topics are considered. Be- 
yond this the book has a quaint charm all its own, 
Cloth, illustrated, 160 pages. $1.00. 
HORSE PACKING. By Charles 3. WAS 
Post. This is a complete description ! 
of the hitches, knots, and apparatus S$ 1 oo 
used in making and carrying loads of ° 
various hitches and knots at each of NOW 
the important stages so that even the 
novice can follow and use them. Full 50c 
description is given of the ideal pack 
animal, as well as a catalogue of the diseases and in- 
juries to which such animals are subject. Illustrated 
with diagrams.. 50c. 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOT- 
ING. By A. 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK. 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. By Rowland 


the subject of the beaver free from 
exaggeration and not too technical, 
and finally to call attention to the 
question of protecting the most in- 
teresting animal to-day extant. $2. 


NOW 


$2.00 


WAS 


$2.00 
NOW 


Himmelwright. 
A new and revised edition of a work 
that has already achieved prominence 
-} = ——e ane = the ae 
of the hand gun. Pu nstructions 
are given in the use of both revolver $ 1 pO 
and targe* pistol, including shooting 
position, grip, position of arm, ete. The book is 
thoroughly illustrated with diagrams and photographs 
and includes the rules of the United States Revolver 
Association and a list of the records made both here 
and abroad. $1.50. 

WAS 


$1.00 


NOW 
50c 


WAS 


$2.00 


- A. 


By William 
A. Bruette. A popular, condensed 
handbook of information concerning 
the management, training and diseases 
of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. With many illustra- 
tions, 50c, (Paper cover.) 


E. Robinson. Life in a Corner of 
Yankeeland. The shop itself, the 
Place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was NOW 
& sort of sportsman’s exchange, where, 

as one of the fraternity expressed it, $ 1 oo 
the hunters and fishermen of the ™ 
widely scattered neighborhood used to meet of evening 
and dull outdoor days ‘“‘to swap lies,”’ Cloth. 187 
pages. $1.00. 


THE PRICES OF THESE ATTRACTIVE CLOTH-BOUND BOOKS INCLUDE DELIVERY CHARGES TO ANY 
ADDRESS IN THE U. S. OR CANADA UNLESS OTHERWISE MENTIONED. 
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mR 
ET es A Let em Fly 


“Ty ETTER get ready to shoot, 
Bill! They’re likely to fly 
any minute!’’ 


“Let ’em fly! It’s a sure thing 
they can’t beat Infallible!’’ 


Infallible 


A Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


903 King Street, Wilmington, Del. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identity you. 
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GOAT AND BEAR AT RIVERS INLET 


S25, A.D.1873 | 


. 





A TRIP UP THE OWIKANO RIVER ON THE BRITISH COLUMBIA 
COAST REVEALS A RUGGED COUNTRY WHERE GAME ABOUNDS 


‘ HILE on the coast of British 
Columbia, I received a letter 
/ from my friend, Jim Fitzger- 


ald, informing me that he had 


not been feeling well for some time and- 


that he needed a change. As he had 
accompanied me on several hunting trips, 
I proposed that we carry out a previous 
arrangement and”take a trip up the 
Owikano Lake, which empties by the 
Owikano River into Rivers Inlet.” Jim, 
whose indispositions generally meant the 
call of the wild, readily accepted my sug- 
gestion. Accordingly, after a few days, 
we met in Victoria, and taking a coasting 
steamer we soon arrived at Rivers Inlet. 

We had a very good canoe and all 

camping equipment, which I had previ- 
ously sent up, and it did not take us long 
to get all our supplies on board and 
make a start. We poled up the river to 
the lake. On the way we passed an 
Indian fishing village, composed of about 
a dozen houses constructed of slabs split 
from cedar trees and which were now 
blackened by the weather. The houses 
were long and low, and each one was 
occupied by several families. 
_ The Indians live in these houses dur- 
ing the fall of the year while they catch 
their salmon to cure for winter’s use. 
lo the north of the village and close 
to the river there were several Indian 
graves among the shrubbery, over one 
of which stood the totem poles of an 
Indian chief and his wife. 

After reaching the lake we kept on for 
about seven miles, and early in the after- 
100n entered a well-sheltered bay on the 
orth side of the lake, where we decided 
o say for the night. All our camping 
utfit having been taken ashore, and the 
‘nt up, I took a pail to fetch some water 
irom the creek, and on my way saw the 
'resh tracks of a bear. It must have 
crossed the creek during the last few 
minutes, as its tracks in the sand were 
still wet with the water that had dripped 
irom its paws. 

Hurrying back to the tent I got my 


By H. BEAUFORD 


rifle and told Jim that I had seen the 
fresh tracks of a bear and was going 
after it. Picking up the trail, I followed 
it up the creek. The creek bottom was 
full of wind-falls, lying in all manner of 
positions. Crawling under some and 
climbing over others, I kept always in 
touch with the bear’s trail. At one place 
I could see where it had stopped to nibble 
at some skunk cabbage. I had followed 
it for about half a mile when I came to 
a bunch of wind-falls that looked as if 
a cyclone had struck the place, and here 
I lost the trail. 





Rocky Mountain Goat 


Hoping to find it farther on, I climbed 
over some logs to have a look around, 
and while standing against the root of 
an upturned tree, watching a porcupine 
feeding on some roots, I caught sight of 
the bear as it came from under a wind- 


fall and was climbing up among the 
logs. It was fifty yards away and going 
up the creek. I took a shot at it and it 
fell, the bullet having struck it low on 
the back of the head, and death was in- 
stantaneous. It was a small black bear. 


As bears feed very largely on salmon 
at this time of the year, and in this part 
of the country, the flesh was unfit for 
use. I took off the skin, which might 
be used as a rug in camp. 


betes had supper, we took a look 
around to see what the country was 
like and found it very rough and not a 
likely place for much sport, so we de- 
cided that next morning we would cross 
the lake to a small river which seemed 
to run through a fairly wide valley. 
After a fine sleep (it is wonderful how 
the fresh air makes one sleep) we ate 
breakfast and made a start. 

There was a nice wind blowing on the 
lake and we made good time crossing to 
the river. Here there was a very pretty 
and perfectly sheltered cove, but instead 
of a valley the rocks rose straight from 
the water, and over them came pouring 
the river, which finally fell into the lake 
in a drop of about thirty feet. 

We were disappointed in not getting 
any fresh meat, but we caught some fish, 
using red squirrel for bait, and selected 
a couple of dozen of the largest ones to 
take to our next camp. 

As we were leaving the cove we met 
an Indian with his wife and son coming 
in. I was struck with the fine appear- 
ance and workmanship of his canoe, 
which was hollowed out of a single cedar 
tree. The Indian had made it with the 
simple tools at his disposal, namely, an 
axe and a small adze. No rule had been 
used, all measurements being made by 
the eye, and there was not a nail in it. 
The thwarts which were used as seats 
constituted the only bracing and were 
fastened to the side by small spruce roots 
laced through the ends of the seats and 








486 


the sides of the canoe. The uniform 
thickness of the sides was astonishing, 
when I considered that it had been 
gauged only by the eye. The ropes used 
for painters, and the mats for covering 
his goods, had been made from the inside 
bark of the cedar tree. 

This Indian was an experienced hunter 
and: had with him the skin of a large 
grizzly he had just killed. He shot it as 
it was coming towards him, and the 
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on the fire, as the fish would have been 
spoiled. Alder or hardwood are the best 
for the purpose. 

The morning was clear, and as the 
sun rose above the tops of the trees our 
camping ground had an attractive and 
pleasant appearance. 


WU HEN coming through the narrow 
passage the previous evening we 
had seen several goats on the mountains, 


Lake Joe, wife and son in Indian canoe on Owikano Lake 


bullet had struck it exactly between the 
eyes. 

With a fine wind we sailed up the lake 
on the lookout for a good place to camp 
where there would be a fair prospect of 
getting deer. We kept on for some miles, 
with wooded mountains on both sides of 
the lake, and several green glaciers in 
the distance and much fine scenery every- 
where. 

On the south side of the lake, in the 
distance, was a large glacier, the drain- 
age from it running down the center and 
both sides of a wide valley, in three 
streams which in the sunshine looked like 
three bands of bright silver. Lower 
down they joined together, making one 
large stream. 

About fifteen miles up, the lake turned 
sharply to the north and, working 
through a narrow passage, full of float- 
ing driftwood, we found a fine little 
river flowing into the lake on the east 
side where the land was lower. Fifty 
yards up there was a good camping 
ground, and we decided to locate there 
for a time. We found plenty of good 
wood and water, and were situated on 
level ground and sheltered from all 
winds. 

After making camp and finishing sup- 
per we prepared our fish for smoking. 
This we did by splitting them up the 
back, taking out the backbones and cut- 
ting off the heads, fins and tails. After 
washing and wiping them, a little salt 
was sprinkled on the meat and the fish 
laid skin down, one above the other, 
until next morning, when the salt was 
wiped off with a damp cloth and spread- 
ers of thin split cedar put across on the 
insides, from fin to fin. They were then 
hung up on poles, six feet above the 
camp fire to remain in the smoke for a 
few days. No resinous wood was used 


but having no meat in camp, except 
bacon and pork, we decided to hunt that 
afternoon for deer. We started from 
the camp in a southeasterly direction, 
Jim going through the woods, while I 
followed the lake shore for a mile and 
then struck into the woods. 

While following the shore, which was 
covered with driftwood, I saw many deer 
tracks, and also the fresh tracks of three 
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lodged on the shore, and from behind 
this cover I could overlook the whole of 
the flat. 

After remaining there for some time 
I saw a deer come out, about three hun- 
dred yards away. It was moving slowly 
in my direction, biting off the top of a 
shrub here and there, and nibbling the 
grass. I took a careful sight on it and 
waited, resolved not to shoot until it cot 
nearer, unless it should turn to enter the 
woods. 

When it came to within a hundred and 
fifty yards I saw that it was a four- 
pronged buck, in good condition, and 
therefore worth having. It was still 
coming towards me, and I waited until 
it was within seventy-five yards, when it 
turned to enter the woods. I fired and 
broke his neck. On taking off the skin 
I found that he was very fat. 

Next morning we enjoyed a good 
breakfast of liver and bacon, and judg- 
ing from Jim’s appetite I thought the trip 
had already done him good. The day 
passed without results, but in the evening 
we had a surprise visit. We were sitting 
outside the tent, the fire burning low, 
and the evening light beginning to wane, 
talking quietly to each other as to what 
should be done the next day, when a 
black bear came out of the woods on the 
opposite side of the creek and right in 


_front of our camp. 


The creek was only sixty feet wide, 
and the bear deliberately sat down to 
take stock of us. Our rifles were in the 
tent and we were afraid that the slight- 
est move on our part would drive it 
away; but Jim slid quietly to the ground 
and crawled towards the tent, hoping to 
get a rifle in hand before the bear be- 
came alarmed. It was too much to ex- 
pect. Before he could get to the tent the 


Owikano River at the outlet of Owikano Lake 


wolves and one bear. Going through 
the woods I saw a good deal of sign, 
but the first deer I sighted was too quick 
for me. 

Farther on I came to a large river 
with a swift current, and along its shores 
there was some fairly clear and open 
ground, and I could see quite a distance. 
As I had the wind of anything that might 
come out of the woods, I stood by a large 
tree that had drifted down the river and 


bear seemed to scent danger and moved 


off into the woods. We knew the 
ground and it was no use following him, 
as the whole place for half a mile was 
covered with wind-falls and grown over 
with brush. 

We decided that we would hunt goats 
next day, as they seemed to be plentiful 
on the other side of the lake. About two 
miles away a small stream ran down the 
mountain to the lake, and we chose this 
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place to climb to the hunting-ground. 
We left camp at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in order to reach the snow-line as 
early as possible in the afternoon, not 
knowing what difficulties we might have 
to overcome. 

\We found the climbing fairly easy for 
some hundreds of feet, being able to fol- 
low the creek without much difficulty. 
Fifteen hundred feet up the ravine be- 
gan to narrow into a canyon and we 
were forced to climb onto a ledge on 
the south side and follow it for some 
distance. It was not the safest of foot- 
ing, and we had to be careful and hold 
on to trees or shrubs while we worked 
our way through the canyon. At one 
place, where the rocks were high, Jim 
had to climb up over my shoulders and 
help me up afterwards. 

‘\he ground now became much broken 
wit: gullies running down the sides of 
the ravine. We crossed one of these 
and were nearly at the top of the other 
side when we saw two goats higher up 
towards the right, about seventy yards 
off. We both fired 
ani one goat fell, 
but the other, which 
was evidently crip- 
pled, gave me a 
chase before I got 
my second shot 
into him and rolled 
him over. 

Taking a look 
around, we could 
see in the distance 
some clouds curl- 
ing over the tops 
of the mountains, 
as if driven by a 
strong wind. This 
is a sure sign in 
this part of the 
country of a 
change of weather, 
portending squalls 
and rain, which 
made it absolutely 
necessary to get 
down the mountain 
and across the lake 
to our camp before 
we were caught in 
the coming storm. 

We made a hasty 
descent, and catch- 
ing glimpses of the 
lake, we could see 
that the wind had risen considerably. It 
was blowing fair for us, however, and 
would help us make a quick and easy 
trip to camp. Rain was falling when 
we reached the lake, which by this time 
Was very rough, but, thanks to our blan- 
ket coats which we had in the canoe, 
we reached camp fairly dry. 

Rain fell steadily for the four follow- 
ing days, and although we did not con- 
line ourselves to camp, the time passed 
uneventfully, and with the exception of 

small buck which Jim shot no game 
vas secured. 


ON the afternoon of the fifth day the 

weather cleared, and we decided to 
stay a few days longer and try for bears. 
"he stream on which we were camped 
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is called the Zennessee. During the fall 
of the year it is crowded with sock-eye 
salmon, which come up from the salt 
water to spawn. They can go up only 
as far as the falls, or about a mile, but 
they are not fit for food after traveling 
so far from the salt water. The creek is 
much frequented by bears at this time, 
as they are very fond of fish and catch 
them easily in the shallow water. 

Two Indians, coming down the lake, 
saw the smoke from our campfire and 
came in to visit us. They had been up 
the lake hunting and told us that at the 
Shumahaut River there was a good 
chance of our getting a silvertip grizzly. 
One of them, Kimsquit Jim, had a good- 
sized black bearskin, and the other, Dr. 
Price, an Indian medicine man, had a 
gray wolfskin. 

Early next morning I was awakened 
from a good sleep by Jim jumping up, 
seizing his rifle, and, with only his trous- 
ers and shoes on, rushing out of the tent. 
I could hear him going towards the hill 
in the rear of the camp, and by the time 


We both fired and one goat fell 


I had got up and slipped on a pair of 
boots I heard a shot. I followed as 
quickly as possible, and as I was passing 
a fallen tree I noticed some blood. Pres- 
ently I saw Jim some distance away ex- 
amining the bushes. He had heard some- 
thing moving near the tent and running 
out had caught sight of a bear close to 
the fallen tree, and had fired at it as it 
was climbing over. There was no doubt 
about his having hit it, but although we 
hunted for some time and saw more 
blood, we did not catch sight of the bear. 

Returning, we had breakfast, struck 
camp, loaded the canoe, and started for 
the Shumahaut. As we left for the 
mouth of the creek we saw two timber 
wolves on the lake shore, but they had 
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seen us first and were on the move for 
the woods. Had we been cautious, and 
allowed the canoe to drift out of the 
creek, one or both of the wolves would 
have been ours. 

As we were paddling quietly up the 
lake we saw five goats feeding high up 
on the mountain, but too far away to 
stalk. Towards the north we could see 
a long, flat point running out from the 
east side, where the Shumahaut emptied 
into the lake. The whole of this point, 
which was half a mile long, must have 
been made by the river. We followed 
the shore to the east and found a good 
piece of ground on the river close to the 
lake. Here we made our camp. 

Daylight was past, and we were about 
to go to our bunks when we heard a 
wolf howl, the first since we had arrived 
on the lake. A minute or so later there 
came an answer from the hills, and then 
another howl came from the west side 
of the camp. They sounded as if they 
had formed a semicircle around the 

camp. I had thrown 
a couple of large 
pieces of wood on 
the fire, which was 
burning brightly, 
and I thought the 
wolves would pass 
on and leave us, 
when a howl came 
from one that could 
not have been more 
than twenty yards 
from the camp. I 
jumped up, rifle in 
hand, and crept 
around the side of 
the tent, thinking 
to get a flash of 
light from his eyes, 
and I believe I did; 
at any rate, I fired 
in that direction. 
This seemed to 
have a quieting ef- 
fect, for the howl- 
ing sounded far- 
ther and farther 
away until it ceased 
altogether. 

We were up by 
daylight next 
morning and start- 
ed out to recon- 
noitre. We found 

a couple of well-worn trails, and as 
they both led westerly, we followed one 
of them. We were not a little sur- 
prised to find some apple trees growing 
wild. The branches were broken and had 
been pulled down, and it was easy to see 
that bears had been trying to get the 
fruit. Later in the day we followed the 
same trail eastward towards the hills. It 
appeared to be the main trail up the val- 
ley and we soon came to a hillock cov- 
ered with low brush and decided to wait 
here, as it commanded a good view up 
the trail, as well as containing good 
cover. 

We remained here till the evening and 
were afraid that the day was going to be 
a failure, when a large black bear came 

(Continued on page 512) 
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HUNTING PHEASANTS WITH A 
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THROUGH DRIPPING WOODS AND SNOW-WET GLADES WITH 
THE LITTLE WEAPON THAT ADDS A ZEST TO THE WARY STALK 


THREADED my way up through a 

sopping prune orchard in the gloam- 

ing. Night was coming on apace. 

The rich, black soil constantly balled 
up on my hunting-boots and was as con- 
stantly washed off by patches of wet 
. unmelted snow. The prune trees stood 
bending under the burden of the white 
mantle that enveloped them, with bare 
wet branches shining in slick, black sil- 
houette against the snowy curves and 
arches. It was a wet snow, but a light 
one, the first of the year. Old prunes lay 
on the ground under the trees and were 
crushed under foot. I was headed up 
toward the big, black wood showing up 
dimly through the “Oregon mist” just 
beyond the fir-pole fence on the crest of 
the hill at the edge of the prune orchard. 
That was the roosting-wood of quite a 
number of China pheasants and particu- 
larly of a big China rooster that I had 
come to know real well. 

After the first few days of the season 
I had exchanged the shotgun for the 
little telescope-sighted rifle, a twenty- 
two special and _ had henceforth 
stalked the wary game with this “light 
tackle” equipment. This treasure—this 
little instrument of precision I now 
shielded as best I could under my mack- 
inaw from the wads of falling snow that 
doused me each time I passed under a 
prune tree. It gave the birds such a 
sporting advantage that not every man 
would dare to play the rifle game. But 
I loved it, and one pheasant shot with the 
little rifle, after a fair stalk, at from 80 
to 125 yards, aroused a more intense and 
lasting pleasure than a coatful bagged 
with a shotgun over dogs. 

Night was rapidly shutting down. 
There was to be a’short hour, at most, 
of maneuvering in the wet woods and 
scanning the great moss-draped oaks 
with the glasses, all senses on tip-toe and 
ears straining for roosting calls—with, 
perhaps, a shot or two and, possibly, a 
single great rooster, decked out in all 
the gorgeous colors of an Indian mahara- 
jah, for a prize. 

I slipped between two close-growing 
prune trees that showered some fifty 
pounds or so of wet snow upon my back 
and down my collar for the —nth time 
and climbed the fir-pole fence that fol- 
lowed the crest of the hill. 

On top of the fence I sat and rested. 
for the work of coming up the steep hill 
through the mud of the prune orchard 
had been strenuous. I lifted the mack- 
inaw and carefully examined the little 
rifle; magazine full of 
one in the chamber; the telescope set for 
sixty yards. Then I quickly buttoned the 
mackinaw about my steaming body for 
there was a raw chill in the air. 

The fir-pole fence was a wet seat. 
From here the hill sloped steeply down- 
ward beneath a primeval Oregon oak 


cartridges; . 


By W. R. MAC ILRATH 


Walking quietly through the wet woods 


forest. The gnarly branches of the an- 
cient oaks crossed and criss-crossed in 
every direction among each other, and 
the grey Oregon moss that draped them 
hung down in beards hardly less preten- 
tious and suggestive of the ancient of 
days than the moss-draped live-oaks of 
cold New Orleans. On the great trunk- 
branches were patches of wet and melt- 
ing snow piled up eighteen inches high 
with sections of clear black between 
them where the wind or the movement 
of the branches had sent the bulk tumb- 
ling to earth and the remainder had 
turned to water, wetting the trees as in 
the heaviest downpour of rain. Every- 
where in the woods was the drip! drip! 
drip! of still melting snow as it pattered 
down on the leaves of the forest floor. 
That and the occasional plunge of great 
chunks of snow were the only sounds. 
Otherwise death-like stillness reigned 
over the evening woods. 

I listened for the roosting call of 
pheasants. I searched the nearest trees 
with the binoculars. Only the drip! 
crip! drip! of the otherwise silent woods 
came back to my straining senses. It 
was as if there were no China pheasants 
closer than China. But my reason told 
me better. This was the roosting wood. 


] SLIPPED down off the fir-pole fence 
into the shadows of the great trees. A 
fine mist filled the air. One breathed it in. 
It added to the total darkness. Shapes of 
great trees loomed up ahead like fade- 
in pictures in the movies and then faded 
out behind in the same way. I zig-zag- 
ged down the steep hill, and, at the bot- 
tom, circled around its base. In this 
way I got as many trees as possible be- 


tween me and the sky and sea 
them assiduously with the binocular:. | 
congratulated myself that I moved s ‘tly 
as a cat. 

Presently I was aware of a great 
shadow swiftly approaching over the top 
of the woods. He had pitched off i-om 
a tree somewhere up toward the to» of 
the hill and was now sloping down ard 
toward the creek-bottom in one (ong, 
swift, silent nose-dive. Straight as an 
arrow he came—and directly over me. 
“Oh, for a shotgun!” I said to my-elf. 
What a chance for a snap-shot that one 
could tell about to the end of time. It 
was one that Chas. Askins would have 
loved. A downward pitching Lird, 
straight overhead, and only small inter- 
stices between the tre-tops to fire 
through. On second thought I was sure 
that having a shotgun would only have 
resulted in my humiliation. The big 
rooster passed on, out of sight, into the 
creek-bottom while I stood, I fear, open- 
mouthed, and watched him. 

And I had congratulated myself that I 
had been walking softly as a cat! | 
stood there, disgruntled, in the wet 
woods and listened to the drip! drip! on 
the leaves. 

I thought disconsolately of the bright 
fires burning back in the farmhouse be- 
yond the prune orchard, and of the red 
apples and pumpkin pies on the table that 
was even now being spread for supper. 
That big rooster getting away threw the 
chill of depression into me: as_ such 
things always do. But thoughts of the 
tramp back through that muddy prune 
orchard turned my thoughts into other 
channels. Had I walked all the way up 
there just to stay five minutes and see 
one pheasant fly off through the woods? 
I had not! And what was more I was 
going to stay until it was too dark to 
shoot before again walking back through 
that prune orchard. So I turned and 
followed the cock pheasant into the 
creek-bottom. 

He was a hard nut to crack, that old 
boy. For two seasons he had lived about 
the orchard and the side-hill roosting 
wood, and when pursued took to the 
creek-bottom as straight as he could fly 
in one long sustained flight. He knew 
where to go just as well as any white- 
tail deer. He never let dogs approach 
close enough to set him—or if he did he 
managed to escape through the barrage 
of flying shot. When I tried to stalk 
him with the little rifle in the daytime he 
always managed to get up before bein? 
seen, and generally at about 200 yards 
range. He sure was a wild rooster ! 


ASSING from the hill into the cre:k- 
bottom the ground became mre 
slushy under foot. Tall water-grass )c- 
gan to appear, holding up the banks of 
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snow and concealing pools of water, al- 
inost over my hunting-boots. I splashed 
out in the semi-darkness and made 
noise. Truly, this was a disagreeable 
ice to be in, at that time of day, hunt- 
ing the smartest China rooster in a half- 
zen counties. 
Farther over toward the creek the 
ound was higher and my temper im- 
oved. But darkness was rapidly shut- 
ig down. I stood and listened, then 
tened some more. Then I moved for- 
rd forty yards or so and listened again. 
e’s ear’s are one’s first line of defense 
id offense) in hunting China pheasants 
h a rifle at roosting time. I strained 
ears for a far-away roosting call. 
\nd then it boomed out loud and 
yng not more than a hundred yards 
iy — — — — just one — — — — no 
wore. A quick, prickly electric thrill 
r: ed through all my nerves sending a 
\\.rm blow through my body. Hope went 
u) like the mercury in a thermometer 
when a match is applied to the bulb. 
w then for the finest Indian-work I 
hod ever done in my life! And quickly, 
too, for the night was on. 
‘ocusing my mind, with all the power 
iossessed,. upon the spot whence the 
had come, I almost raced half the 
distance in a bee-line then slowed down 
to the nearest thing to a cat-like walk 
t I could ex- 
ite, never for 
ninute losing 
my mind’s 
eve the spot in 
the woods 
ence the call 
had come. 
| searched the 
rapidly darken- 
ing trees with 
the glasses, try- 
ing to keep a 
half-circle of 
trees for forty 
yards ahead of 
me absolutely 
devoid of un- 
seen pheasants. 
Nothing but 
clumps of dark 
Noss and 
patches of black 
shadows _ inter- 
spersed between 
the melting 
snowbanks on 
top of the big 
branches greet- 
1 my eye 
hrough the 
lenses. Phea- 
ints which 
‘emed to sit 
verywhere 
hout on the 
rees quickly 
urned into 
lumps of gray 
10ss, knots on 
‘narled limbs, 
ir opaque black 
shadows under 
the searching 
eye of the 6x 
binoculars. 
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I did not dare move about much for 
I was now in close approximation to 
the location of the call, and perhaps the 
roost. A single awkward move would 
send them off across the swollen, im- 
passable creek. That would be the end 
of all my hopes. I maneuvered a few 
feet at a time, very gingerly, and with 
bated breath I stopped and stood under 
a thick little tree listening. The drip 
from a bough somewhere above came 
down on my cap making loud reports 
in the silence. I moved out from un- 
der it. 


G UDDENLY, +— — — the sound of a 
heavy bird flying up into a tree and 
smashing into the branches about 40 
yards to my left — — — — then more 
silence. It seemed, for an instant, that 
even the everlasting dripping had 
stopped. Heavy abysmal silence, follow- 
ing the smash into the branches. Birds 
were closer than China but none were in 
sight, not even to the 6x bii uculars. My 
heart surged on the inside of my mack- 
inaw like a horse being whipped. It 
strove desperately to break clear away. 
I clamped my will-power down and 
promised myself over and over I 
wouldn’t .et ‘buck-ague.” I wanted to 
see those birds so-o-00 bad and I couldn’t 
see them. 





Out into an open grove where the snow had melted I followed from tree to tree 
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I moved up a little, lifting and placing 
my feet with the greatest care. Sound 
of a heavy bird taking flight with a great 
noise of wings. Then an explosion in 
the tree-tops. Birds were taking flight 
everywhere around me. The air and the 
trees seemed to be full of them. And 
they were all going. A pain like being 
shot in the stomach paralyzed me. They 
were all going and I could do nothing 
to prevent it. 

‘I could dimly see the dark shadows 
flitting through the trees while the noise 
of the hubbub pounded upon my ear- 
drums as hard as my heart pounded on 
the inside of my mackinaw. I felt sick 
— — — and weak — — — and limp. 
Then gradually I recovered. Slowly 
came the reaction. A few scattering ex- 
plosions still occurred as late-going birds 
took flight. These remnarts built up a 
little measure of hope again. I concen- 
trated all my attention upon actually see- 
ing one sitting before they had all taken 
flight. As each bird flew I thought it 
surely must be the last. But I gathered 
my faculties and looked with more cool- 
ness and system now. 

Presently I saw one. I didn’t even 
need to use the binoculars There she 
stood tall, slim and straight as a sub- 
altern, stretched up to full height right 
out in the open on the branch of a little 
tree absolutely 
bare of leaves 


— — — — and 
scarcely forty 
feet from me. 


The only fear I 
felt was that 
she would take 
flight before I 
could swing the 
rifle upon her, 
as it had to 
be raised and 
aimed. I brought 
it up slowly, oh, 
so slowly — — 
— — witha 
growing hope in 
my heart. Once 
I saw her in the 
field of the tele- 
scope I counted 
her mine. 

merely held low 
and pressed the 
trigger. She 
tumbled from 
her perch with 
a flutter and 
threshed about 
the wet leaves 
on the ground. 
Again sporadic 
bursts of wings 
of birds still 
breaking into 
flight. After a 
minute all was 
still again, ex- 
cept the faint 
wing-beats of 
the dying hen 
pheasant on the 
wet leaves. 

(Continued on 


page 516) 
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Decoys anchored in pairs 


DUCK RIGS ON GREAT SOUTH BAY 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS THAT COULD BE EMPLOYED TO 
ADVANTAGE BY DUCK HUNTERS ON OTHER WATERS 


ERE are some random thoughts 
on duck-shooting rigs and meth- 
ods which we use on Great 
South Bay; perhaps they will 

help duck-hunters from other parts of 
the country: 

Instead of attaching each decoy to an 
anchor, we fasten two or three decoys 
on a piece of %-inch galvanized iron 
rod. If two decoys are put on a rod it is 
done thus: use a rod about two feet 
long, bend it in the middle so that it 
makes an angle of approximately 140°. 
With galvanized staples fasten a decoy 
to each end, and tie the anchor rope in 
the middle at the angle. Use a %-inch 
rope, and if it is new stain it to a brown 
color. The ducks will notice new rope, 
so this is worth attention. 

In the case of three decoys together, 
use a slightly longer rod, and put one 
on each end and the third in the bend 
where the anchor rope is fastened. 

If you do much shooting it will cer- 
tainly pay you to use %4-inch rope instead 
of heavy cord for anchor lines; it lasts 
much longer and will not tangle up so 
readily. 

Now, the chief advantages of this de- 
coy rig are that you can put them out 
in half the time and pick them up in a 
third the time that it takes when one sets 
out each decoy with an anchor and line. 
In cold weather this is a blessing. 


HE duck-boats we use are called 

“punties” and are usually made of 
white cedar. Dimensions are about as 
follows: fourteen feet long by three feet 
six inches wide. Sides are one-inch 
cedar six inches deep. Bottom of half- 
inch, perfectly flat, except at stern, where 
there is a two or three-inch shear, be- 
ginning about two feet from stern. The 
stern is square, and there is no shear to 
the sides. The deck is crowned to about 
two inches in the highest part. A hole, 
roughly six feet long by two feet wide, 
with a combing, say, two inches high, is 
placed fairly well forward so as to leave 
a good-sized afterdeck on which to stand 
when shoving the boat. A hatch is made 
to fit over the hole snugly. The stools 
are carried on the hatch and forward 
deck; the gun, shells, etc., inside the hole. 


BY VIRGINIUS 


On the decks are strips of wood about 
1% x 1% inch, raised on %-inch blocks; 
the grass is stuffed under these strips. 
Sometimes wire is used, fastened down 
at intervals with staples, but the wood 
strips are best. A well-thatched punty 
has grass sticking up unevenly over the 
combing of the hole. It is seldom neces- 
sary or wise to stick grass up straight 
around the hole; it does not give a natu- 
ral appearance. 

These punties are propelled with 
“shovin’ oars,” made of ash or hickory, 
varying from eight to ten feet. They 
are round, except for the blade, which is 
about 2% inches wide and an inch thick; 
the rest of the oar is about 1% inches in 
diameter. The gunner stands on the 
stern and “shoves” through the shallow 
water of the flats, far easier than he 
could row a boat. Over a soft bottom 
one must “watch one’s step.” A man 
who doesn’t lose his balance and fall 
overboard at least once a season is not 
considered a real good duck-hunter. 

The punty is painted a muddy olive- 
brown color which just matches the color 
of the bog. If they are well colored and 
properly thatched it is best to pull them 
out on the open bog instead of in the 
sedge grass. And do not pile seaweed 
over them; it never looks natural. 

A very wise thing to do is to put a 
gun-rest in the forward end of the hole. 
It is nothing more or less than a stick, 
plenty strong enough to support a gun, 
placed conveniently across the hole. One 
shows in the photo of the two punties 
pulled out on a point. If one’s gun should 
go off by mistake, it will not carry away 
one’s foot or the bow of the punty. 


Punties at anchor with hatches on 


W E shoot deep-water ducks, such as 
broad-bill, from batteries anchor- 
ed out in the bay. A battery is a water- 
tight box, just long enough for a man to 
lie flat in; just deep enough so that the 
sides reach his “highest point’ when fiat, 
and wide enough so that either one or 
two men can lie in it. The sides of the 
box have decks several feet wide, and 
at the head of the box is a deck to which 
a piece of canvas, some twelve feet long 
and held out flat by wooden battens, is 
attached. Frames covered with canvas 
are hinged to the outer edges of the side 
decks. The “close-up” of a double bat- 
tery shows the arrangement. The decoys 
seen on the decks are made of iron, and 
there are a sufficient number of blocks 
of lead in the box so that when the gun- 
ners are on board the battery is sunk to 
the level of the water. 

The whole machine is painted battle- 
ship-gray, and it is imperative that the 
gunners be dressed in gray clothing. 

From one hundred to two hundred de- 
coys are used; they are set out from the 
foot of the battery—the furthest stool 
being within gunshot. 

When the gunners have been put on 
board and the stool arranged, the tender 
then sails away to a distance of a quarter 
of a mile or more. When the gunners 
kill some birds, or cripple them, they 
signal to the tender, who draws near, 
picks up the dead and kills the wounded 
if they have gotten out of range of the 
guns on the machine. 

Batteries have been called murderous 
contrivances, but the greatest number of 
birds I ever “murdered” from one of 
them was sixteen in one morning. As 
this was high score for the season for 
an amateur gunner in the vicinity where 
I shot, I hardly think that we can call 
the battery “murderous.” 

One more word as to decoys, particu- 
larly black-duck decoys: most of those 
that are factory-made are too small and 
highly colored. They should be a little 
larger than a live bird and painted a 
brownish-black, except the head and 
neck, which are a lighter brown. There 
should be no gloss or shine to them. The 
set shown in the photo are all home- 
made, and the best I have ever shot over. 
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THE MOOSE OF THE MIRAMICHI 


WHILE SUCCESS IN HUNTING MEANS MUCH TO THE SPORTSMAN, 
QUIET OBSERVATION OF GAME IS BY NO MEANS A MINOR PLEASURE 


N the tenth day of October Jack 

Lumsden, the head guide, met 

my brother and me in Newcastle, 

N. B., with team and driver, and 

ir duffle and provisions were soon 

|.aded. On a glorious morning, through 

the crisp, invigorating air, we started 

treck out Chaplin Road toward our 

camp in the Nor’west Miramichi coun- 

ry, and at one of the settlements we 

picked up Frank, the other guide, and 
harley, the cook, 

The country was typical of the north 
voods at that season. The tamarac and 

and spruce were dressed in their 
varied shades of green, and the hard- 
wood ridges were a riot of color. Ever, 
as our road led over a hill or through 
an opening in the forest, we were treated 
to pictures of God’s Out -of- Doors, 
adorned in its multicolored robes. 

After many miles we left the public 
highway and started ’cross country on a 
road that terminated at our camp. Be- 
fore these last eight miles were covered, 
however, team and hikers came to a 
halt. Our road seemed to pass right 
through the center of a small lake, and 
| heard Jack say something about “those 
blanked beavers that had dammed the 
stream” and flood- 
ed his road. A 
detour was soon 
effected and we 
were on our way, 
seeing many moose, 
deer and caribou 
signs. At five 
P. M. we reached 
our cozy log cabin, 
unpacked and _ be- 
gan to prepare for 
the hunt on the 
morrow. 

Charley soon had 
supper ready. We 
had “biled the kit- 
tle’ with a sand- 
wich lunch on our 
way out, so no 
“second call for 
supper” was neces- 
sary. Charley soon 
demonstrated his 
ability to cook, while the guides were 
companionable and seemed to know their 
business. From all signs, the country 
abounded in game. 


HE next day my brother and Frank 

started south from camp. Jack and 
I went north. We had gone but a short 
distance from the cabin when we saw 
two moose—a_ cow and a very large bull. 
They were on a birch ridge and about 
sixty yards away. Jack whispered: “The 
one on the right is the bull. Don’t shoot 
until I see if he has a good head.” The 
trees hid the head, but in a few seconds 
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he turned, and he was a “mooley” ! 


By J. C. NUGENT 


Jack said he had seen that same bull 
several times that fall and that both horns 
had been lost, probably in battle. I think 
the moose had not seen us, for without 
alarm they finally trotted off. As they 
went a crotch-horn bull ran out of the 
big fellow’s way and stood broadside to 
me at seventy-five yards. This young 
bull, though armed, did not seem to care 
to contest the right of the “mooley” to 
his lady love, but ducked and ran every 
time his rival approached. 

We felt that we had made a good start 
in sighting game at least, as we were not 
yet twenty minutes from camp and had 
seen three moose, also some fresh cari- 
bou tracks. We hunted and called all 
day, seeing two more cgws and a spike 
bull, but no good heads, and I returned to 
camp happy and tired and hungry; but 
a splendid roast-venison supper, which 
was made possible by my brother having 
bagged a yearling deer near camp as he 
started out in the morning, was waiting 
for me. 


ape eir summer weather prevailed all 
that first week. Break o’ day found 
us ready to start on the morning of the 
twelfth, and my brother and Frank went 


A trophy that the most exacting sportsman would be proud to own 


east while we went toward the west. 
Jack and I saw cows, calves and young 
bulls, but the bull with the good spread 
was elusive. 

At lunch time, while I was inspecting 
a beaver dam, and Jack was sitting on 
a log near by calling, I was startled by 
the e-ugh! of a bull just back of me. In 
a few moments a moose came through 
the trees on a trot not seventy-five yards 
away. By agreement, Jack was to pick 
my head. I threw the safety off my 
rifle and was waiting the signal to place 
220 grains of lead into his shoulder, but 
I could get only glimpses of the head as 
he came through the trees. 


Presently Jack said disgustedly, “No 
darn good.” At the same time I, too, 
saw that half the pan of his right antler 
was broken off and the rifle was lowered. 
The fight which had lost for him the 
beauty of his head had saved his life. 
We jumped and shouted, and with the 
“cough” of alarm he crashed off through 
the forest. 

About ten o’clock we had heard four 
shots to the east of us, and as I knew 
that we two were the only hunters in all 
that vicinity, I concluded.that it must 
have been my brother’s rifle that’ had 
spoken. As we approached the camp 
that night we saw a big head resting on 
its tines. It was that of an old bull with 
a spread of fifty-one inches. His teeth 
were worn and broken. Several years 
before he probably wore a set of antlers 
more harmonious and beautiful, but 
never a set more interesting or effective. 
The brow tines—the fighting tines—re- 
sembled those of an immense elk in ar- 
rangement. They were single-pointed, 
long and strong. And he was an old 
warrior! My brother said that his en-’ 
tire body bore evidence of recent and ~ 
repeated encounters. There were gashes 
and puncture wounds from head to tail. 

Even when he fell 
the blood was still 
trickling down 
from a big con- 
tused wound on 
his face, the sou- 
venir of his latest 
battle. 


N the third 
day Jack and 
I went east and 
Frank took my 
brother to Juniper 
Bog in search of 
caribou. Before we 
had reached the 
beaver dam where 
my guide had in 
tended to call, we 
heard the call of 
a cow and the an- 
swering grunt like 
the barkof adistant 
dog. We were on one of the small streams 
with which this country is abundantly 
supplied. Down this stream about half 
a mile was the cow.. The bull was mid- 
way, but up a gulch that opened at right 
angles into our ravine. He started down 
toward the creek, thrashing the brush 
and grunting, but when he reached the 
stream he halted, for both Jack and the 
cow were calling, one on either side. For 
some minutes he hesitated, then, with a _ 
snort that resembled the report of a 
shotgun, he started, not toward the cow, 
but straight for the birch-bark horn! 
I quickly took a position behind a 
(Continued on page 514) 
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EACH HOUND IN A WELL-TRAINED PACK SHOULD GO OUT AND HUNT 
FOR A RABBIT JUST AS THOUGH HE WAS THE ONLY BEAGLE HUNTING 


HE merry beagle and the timorous 

rabbit contribute more healthy 

sport to the lives of sportsmen, 

both as men and boys, than any 
other animal within the realms of the 
out-of-doors. Although the rabbit is re- 
garded by some sportsmen as a quarry 
worthy only of boys or the happy-go-hit 
hunter who is out for the day with an 
unquenchable love for noise and action, 
the fact remains that no living animal is 
more adept at all the arts of concealment 
or is more skillful in eluding its pursuers 
than the common rabbit of our fields and 
woodlands. Its protective coloration for 
every season of the year and under 
all conditions is as nearly perfect 
as nature has conferred upon any 
of its wild creatures. Its sense of 
sight and smell and hearing are all 
wonderfully acute. Its body odor 
is but slight and its footprints 
leave only the minimum of the tell- 
tale scent that marks the way for 
beagle and hound; and as for the 
intelligence of this timorous crea- 
ture, it may be safely said that the 
wisest old deer or the wiliest moose 
has not at his command the reper- 
toire of tricks in the way of con- 
cealment and the art of dodging 
and covering his trail that the 
ordinary buck rabbit, who has 
reached the age of discretion, is 
capable of pulling upon half a 
dozen hounds and hunters any No- 
vember afternoon, when the crisp 
of winter is in the air and the 
shadows are lengthening in the 
corn fields. 

The beagle is essentially a hunt- 
ing-dog and to-day occupies a posi- 
tion on full parity with the setter 
and the pointer. Interest in him is 
growing steadily, for those who 
love the music of the hounds and 
enjoy the excitement of the chase 
have learned that a pack of well- 
trained beagles will furnish a good day’s 
sport for even the seasoned fox hunter. 
For these merry little hounds have good 
* tongues and when hunting rabbits, the 
music they make equals that of a pack of 
fox hounds. 

Up to within a comparatively recent 
period, it has usually been believed that 
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Illustrations by courtesy of the American Field 


the training of a beagle could be left 
pretty well to the dog itself and all that 
was necessary to do was to take him 
afield with some older dogs or allow. hit 
to exercise and develop the adeptness for 
the chase that he has inherited from his 
ancestors. With the advent of the field 
trials, however, it was soon discovered 
that there were many things that the dogs 
could be taught to do and many things 
that they could be trained not to do which 
would add materially to their effective- 
ness in the field and would increase cor- 
respondingly the opportunities for the 
sportsman. 


Gangs Flora, a Field Trial Winner 


There is a right way and a wrong way 
of hunting with the beagle and it is safe 
to say that many beagles do not hunt as 
they should, due largely to the fact that 
they have been allowed to train them- 
selves and no attempt has been made to 
develop their good qualities or restrain 
those peculiarities which were wrong. 


BEFORE undertaking the training oi a 
beagle, it is well to consider what is 
to be expected of the individual dog as 
well as from the pack. Each hound in 
a well-trained pack should go out aid 
search for a rabbit just as though he was 
the only beagle hunting. With each 
beagle in the pack searching the brush 
piles, the hedge rows and the likcly 
places, the greatest possible efficiency 
will be obtained. A beagle working in- 
dependently learns by experience to 
know the character of the country 
and the most likely places in which to 
jump a rabbit or search for a trail. Ile 
learns also to know the character 
of the trail as soon as he strikes 
it and does not deceive the other 
dogs by giving a false note. When 
he does strike a good working trail, 
he gives tongue and the other dogs, 
knowing the quality of his notes, 
run to him, and each, working in- 
dependently, helps to work out the 
trail. Once it is straightened out 
all go away in a pack, not mere- 
ly running to a few leaders, but 
each being ready and able to take 
up the trail alone. 

Working independently does not 
mean that the dogs. are not to run 
to each other when a trail has been 
found. On-the contrary, it means 
they are to work alone until a re- 
liable note is sounded, then they 
all run to the dog which gives 
tongue on the trail. But no really 
good beagle waits until another dog 
gives tongue. He keeps searching 
until one does open. 

In order to make each dog in a 
pack work as he should work, it is 
necessary in the first place to train 
each beagle separately. That is, 
each hound should be trained alone 
and be permitted to hunt with one 
or more hounds only as it seems 
to be necessary to do so for his par- 
ticular benefit. When he has learned ‘» 
rely thoroughly upon himself and will 
pay little or no attention to another 
beagle working with him, he may be 
worked with a small pack and eventually 
he will work well with any number «! 
hounds under all conditions. 
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In training the beagle the first idea to 
inculeate thoroughly is to have him fol- 
low the rabbit and avoid the habit of 
merely running trails. Therefore it is a 
cood plan, when taking a beagle first to 

ld, to encourage him to run the rabbit 

sight. If the rabbit is put down in 

e open and the beagle allowed to go 

ter him, he will not bother to 

se the. trail so long as he can 

ep the rabbit in view, and when 

first loses sight of him he will 
certain to run on at top speed 
il he loses the trail. 

\Vhat is desired at this time is 

eet the young hound in the way 

sticking close to the rabbit, and 

keep him from dwelling on the 

nt. Short, sharp runs while he 

resh are what is calculated to 
him into the habit of going 
he should go, and during these 
rt runs he will not be likely to 
into the bad habits that a tired 
liscouraged beagle picks up. 
Vhen a young beagle will follow 
| by sight and then pick up the 
| and rush on after the rabbit 
hout dwelling or pcttering on 
scent, he may be given a few 
ns in starting a rabbit. 
hat is hard work for the hand- 
_ as it will be necessary for him 
tramp from one likely spot to 
ther in an effort to kick out a 
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rabbit. The dog should not be directed 
at this time but permitted to run about 
as he pleases. However, he will be 
likely to follow the trainer and pick 
up some notion of the kind of places 
likely to hold rabbits. Should a rabbit 
be started the pupil may be put on the 
trail and permitted to follow it in his 


A good type of Beagle hound 
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own way so long as ue keeps going on 
the trail. When he is at a loss he should 
be taken up and worked so as to hit the 
trail in another place. If no success is 
had at this, the dog should be taken up 
and away from the locality entirely. 


NCE the young beagle gets the idea 
of searching for rabbits instead of 
rabbit trails he will not waste time 
pottering about on unlikely ground, 
but will hunt the likely places and 
enjoy starting the rabbit, picking 
up the hot trail and following it. 

After a young hound has had 
Some experience in the field and 
has learned how to search for a 
rabbit or to follow a trail, there 
still remains the danger that if he 
is put down with an older dog the 
superiority will be so apparent to 
the young hound that it will tend 
to make him lean on the older dog, 
rather than rely on himself. :Thts 
tends to injure his independence, 
something that the trainer should 
always seek to develop. For that 
reason it is well to take him out 
the first few times with poorer 
dogs, for it makes him bolder and 
better if he is working with dogs 
he can beat. 

When two hounds have been 
trained in this manner singly they 
may be worked together; then they 

(Continued on page 528) 


RESPONSIBILITY OF UTILIZATION 


WHILE WE ARE EXPLOITING MANY OF OUR NATURAL RESOURCES TO 
EXHAUSTION WE ALLOW OTHERS TO REMAIN ALMOST UNTOUCHED 


E have two obligations with re- 
spect to natural resources—first, 
to utilize them, and second, to 
preserve them. In spite of the 

roverbial impossibility of the feat, it is 
yet morally obligatory both to eat our 
pie and to have it. The obligation to 
utilize (though not generally neglected) 
is not always given due recognition and 
is really deserving of some emphasis. 
Go out into the plains and see the 
bountiful fields of grain, all yielding a 
hundred evidences that man has not fail- 
ed to bend his every energy to aid nature 
in realizing the promise that the earth 
shall yield her increase. Imagine that 
you returned after 20 years to find (if it 
conceivable) the soils exhausted, the 
lds abandoned, the farms in decay. 
Not only would you view the change with 
‘tonishment but you would, beyond 
lestion, visit reproach upon a people 
ho had forgotten how to make use of 
their natural endowment. Should you 
find anywhere a whole people living 
nong fertile but uncultivated fields, 
ossessing rich but unmined mineral re- 
ources, and surrounded by dense but un- 
iroken forests, you would surely say that 
iere is a people so blind they could not 
ecognize a free gift or so slothful they 
would not exert themselves to enter into 
fair partnership with nature for promo- 
tion of their own welfare. No intelli- 


By R. E. COKER 


gent person could deplore the utilization 
of things for the general good. 

There is, indeed, a real obligation to 
take advantage of the good things in our 
environment. But, it may be said, this 
surely requires no stress. Why empha- 
size it? Why give encouragement to ex- 
ploitation when our resources are being 
utilized everywhere, all the time, and to 
such an extent as now to make preserva- 
tion the favored watchword? There are, 
I think, just three reasons why the 
responsibility of utilizing resources de- 
mands emphasis from those who would 
spread the principles of conservation. 

In the first place, we are not making 
adequate use of all of our resources. 
The conservationist himself can think of 
many things which we have generally 
overlooked or else have but inadequately 
brought into use: material things, such 
as the vegetable foods that may grow in 
the wet lands without drainage, fish and 
shellfish of the sea that go almost un- 
touched while we exploit others to ex- 
haustion, the products of cities and in- 
dustries called waste, many of which 
were better brought back to use than 
thrown out to breed destruction. 

In the second place, it is morally im- 
portant and strategically necessary that 
we do not condemn indiscriminately but 
that in proper measure we sympathize 
with the man who is out after the 


game—whether his game be fish, fowl, 
forest timber or farm land. Such a man 
is not our enemy, except in concrete 
cases, and there are too many, where 
his action is ill-advised and contrary 
either to his own future welfare or to 
the permanent public interest. Then, in- 
deed, he becomes an immediate adver- 
sary, and requires to be advised, edu- 
cated, if possible, and either reformed or 
defeated. 

Finally, the obligation to utilize should 
be stressed because it is necessary for 
advocates of conservation to keep in 
right psychological condition and main- 
tain a proper public attitude. If our 
labors are interpreted by ourselves or 
others as efforts to call a halt upon 
natural processes of development, then 
our contest is vain. .Were we trying to 
stop the wheels of pregress we had as 
well endeavor to check the tides of the 
sea or change the succession of night and 
day. Quite different is the true spirit of 
conservation; quite otherwise is our atti- 
tude. We believe firmly and even enthu- 
siastically in the proper utilization of 
natural resources, in taking due advan- 
tage of everything good in our environ- 
ment; only we refuse to admit that the 
uses of things are so limited as some 
would have us believe. We see agricul- 
ture as the main stay of our race but we 

(Continued on page 528) 








EARS ago I started an argument 
to the effect that muskallunge 
shed their teeth in the month of 


: August and acquire a new set of 
fangs some time in the month of Sep- 


tember; probably the new teeth coming 
in place by the tenth or the fifteenth of 
that month. I also held that while the 
pike and the pickerel do not shed their 
teeth as does the muskallunge, it is a fact 
that the gums become very highly in- 
flamed, in fact, swell up to such an ex- 
tent that the teeth are almost covered 
with the flesh. 

I had occasion to remark that this 
swelling of the gums was most pro- 
nounced during the last fifteen days of 
August, but that by the tenth of Septem- 
ber the swelling had gone down and the 
fangs stood out prominently, unhindered 
by flesh once more. 

I remember well the time I brought 
this up before a number of well-known 
fishermen. I had advanced the argument 
in theory, and in proof of my remarks 
1 brought forth an August-caught mus- 
kallunge, in very thin and bedraggled 
condition, with its teeth hanging loose 
in their sockets. I also brought forth a 
pike with very swollen and raw gums. 
There was no more to be said on the 
question, as I had the specimens right 
there before their eyes. Later in Sep- 
tember we caught specimens of both 
these fish in excellent condition. They 
were then cured of their “dog-day” ail- 
ment. 

My published views on this subject 
brought the question up, and it has been 
going the rounds ever since. A present- 
day writer, Carroll Blaine Cook, writes: 

“About the middle of August the musky 
loses his teeth, and his mouth is in such 
shape that it takes something mighty 
aggravating to arouse enough anger to 
make him forget his sore molars and 
strike. There has been some argument 
among fishermen on this question; how- 
ever, as late as September tenth of last 
season I examined three muskies caught 
on that day, and in the mouth of each 
was a new set of sharp-edged teeth, 
firmly set, while hanging loosely in the 
back of the mouth were still the remains 
of the old teeth which had not entirely 
parted company with their owners. This 


was later than usual for the old teeth 
to remain, as they are generally gone 
by the first week in September, and at 
times slightly earlier than that. No 
doubt this law of nature is the same one 
that governs the shedding of the skin 
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of the snake and the renewing of the 
horns of the deer. 

“At the same time of the year, when the 
musky is changing his teeth, the pickerel 
or pike have a swelling of the gums that 
puts them out of the fighting game until 
the gums are again normal. The gums 
of the pike will often swell clear over 
the teeth, and they are very inflamed 
and sore, making eating, of course, very 
painful.” 


ROPERLY speaking, the month of 
August is a time of fasting with 
these three members of the pike family. 
They lie idle in their places of seclusion, 
abiding the time when nature will see 


~~ 


A great northern pike 


to it that a new brace of teeth comes 
forth in place of the old. Thus the days 
of burning heat pass by, and the cool 
days of September tells of the new sea- 
son at hand. 

The days of fasting over, the vicious 
pikes sally forth and woe to the creatures 
that swim in the neighborhood of them, 
for they lay them low without compunc- 
tion. 

Autumn is the time for pike and musky 
fishing. Whatever may be said for fish- 
ing for these two great fresh - water 








FISHING FOR THE PIKES IN AUTUMN 


A FEW DAYS SPENT AT THIS SEASON WITH THE PICKEREL, PIKE AND 
MUSKALLUNGE IS WORTH A WEEK DURING JULY AND AUGUST 





fishes, certain it is that success in the 
taking of them’during the summer c1n- 
not possibly approximate that of a trial 
for them when the first sign of frosi is 
in the air. 

It may be taken almost as a rule that 
the bulk of the fishes named above. if 
caught in the late spring and sumnier, 
are small fellows, with an occasional 
large one thrown in for good measure, 
but in the autumn one catches the mighty 
big ones. They are then coursing up 
and down the shores, hovering around 
the inlets and outlets to a lake, always, 
apparently, on the lookout for their prey. 


‘TWO-THIRDS of the anglers who go 
out to catch these fish use tackle that 
is far too heavy, the result being that 
much of the enjoyment is taken out of 
the sport. Commonly enough a handline 
is used; but handlining is speedily giving 
way to the more up-to-date method of 
using the rod, the line and the reel—for 
it is now pretty generally realized that 
half of the enjoyment in fishing lies in 
having good tackle and playing the fish 
in his rushes and his dives. Given 
tackle that is of an agreeable kind, the 
result is sport of a very high order— 
and this is particularly true when one 
considers the pike family as likely indi- 
viduals for sport when they are hooked 
into in autumnal weather. 

While there are many anglers who are 
prone to scoff at the sporting virtues 
of the pikes, they choose, however, to 
approach the fish with heavy tackle, 
which is proof that they are not certain 
but that the fish they are after are prone 
to get away. 

The reason for using more or less 
strong tackle in the autumn fishing for 
these pikes is that there is the liability 
of your hooking into the one big fish of 
your life, and light tackle would prob- 
ably lose the fish for you. The monster 
pikes and muskallunge are abroad at this 
season of the year. 

In the case of the muskallunge, there is 
the chance of hooking into a thirty-five 
or forty-pounder. If you should do so, 
and this event occurs during the au- 
tumnal season, any time from the tenth 
or fifteenth of September on till the 
snow flies in November, you will know 
that you have a finny giant to contend 
with. 

For trolling, use a 20-pound test silk 
line of the so-called hard-braided type. 
The soft-braided line is fitted for cast- 
ing, but where no casting to speak 0: 1s 
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Pickerel 


don: the hard-braided line is the one to 
use. True, it builds up faster on the reel 


spov! and does not pack so neatly nor so - 


closly as the soft-braided line, but it 
has the virtue of being exceedingly 
strong and will practically outlast three 
soft-braided lines. Furthermore, it does 
not ‘ray. A good-sized reel to hold this 
linc :s, of course, necessary, but it is well 
not ‘o have too big a one; one with fairly 
larg: reel plates and wide quarters be- 
twecn these plates (so that the line will 
not )e cramped) is about right. There 
are many good reels of this trolling type 
to be had on the market in all variety 
of materials. One should have one bait- 
casting reel and one trolling reel in his 
outfit. And as for the rod, one has to 
choose according to his own pet notions 
as to what is best. I use steel rods a 
great deal, both in casting and in trolling. 
In the case of your steel bait-casting 
rod, there is a shortener with which the 
rod can be made into a most agreeable 
trolling appliance. This shortener can 
be obtained, generally, at any sporting 
goods store. You simply take off the 
ordinary casting tip and slip in the short- 
ener. This give you a stiff rod. It is a 
good precaution to take note of, for a 
slender casting tip (such as is used in 
bait-casting) does not seem to work well 
for heavy fishing. By using a shortener 
on your steel rod you save the buying 
of a trolling rod. With your bait-casting 
rod you therefore have two rods in one. 

There is such a thing as using a wire 
leader on your trolling line, and the vir- 
tue of it should not be lost track of. This 
leader does not have to be of great 
length; a foot or so is long enough. 
There are ready-made gimp leaders to 
be had, composed of fine brass wires 
braided to make a whole. A solid cop- 
per wire the caliber of a hatpin makes 
a good leader. In any case, whichever 
kind you have, be sure to use swivels 
in connecting the leader with the spoon- 
hook, as this prevents kinking of the 
line. 

And why should one use a wire or 
gimp leader? It is this way: A hungry 
autumn pike or muskallunge is as savage 
a creature as swims water. When he 
discends open-jawed upon your lure he 
often “absorbs” not only the entire spoon 
in his mouth but a portion of the line. If 
the fight is a long one the line wearing 
back and forth across the sharp fangs 
may break; the result being a lost fish— 
perhaps the biggest you will ever hook. 
Hence the short wire leader which wards 
off the damaging teeth. 


[' can certainly be said that any time 

of the day in the autumnal season is 
a good one when out for these fishes; but 
in the morning from seven to nine o’clock 
is the time that I have found best, and 
! say this after many years of fishing in 
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DISTINGUISHING THE 
PIKES 


rs Aquarium is occasionally 
called upon to settle wagers of 
sport fishermen, as to whether their 
prize captures were pike or mus- 
kallunge. Quite as frequently the 
question is asked, What is the dif- 
ference between a pickerel and a 
pike? 

The most concise and lucid 
answer to these questions is an 
illustration appearing in a paper 
on the pikes, by William Converse 
Kendall of the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries, published in the Report 
of the Commissioner of Fisheries 
for 1917. The illustration is here 
reproduced, for the benefit of our 
future disputants who may not be 
familiar with Mr. Kendall’s paper. 

First it will be noted that the 
pickerel, pike and muskallunge are 
all pikes Luctidae. Secondly, 
that the slight difference in the 
shape of the head would be of 
doubtful assistance to the angler in 
determining which species he had 
caught. Thirdly, that the only pos- 
itive means of identification is by 
the squamation—the arrangement 
of scales of the cheeks and gill 
covers. 

It will be observed that in the 
pickerel the cheek and gill cover 
are completely scaled; that in the 
muskallunge there are only a few 
scales behind the eye and on the 
upper half of the gill cover; while 
the pike is intermediate between 
the two, having the whole cheek 
and upper half of the gill cover 
scaled, the lower half of the gill 
cover being unscaled. 

The muskallunge is generally 
stated to be the largest of the pikes; 
but the common pike is known to 
have reached a greater weight, 
muskallunge not having been re- 
corded as weighing over 100 
pounds, while a 145-pound pike is 
on record. The muskallunge aver- 
ages from twenty-five to eighty 
pounds, with a length of four feet, 
although it has been known to at- 
tain eight feet; the American pike 
runs from five to forty pounds and 
reaches a length of four feet; and 
the pickerel runs from about four 
to fourteen pounds, with a length 
of from one to two feet. 

Large specimens of the pike and 
pickerel may easily be mistaken 
for muskallunge, and the angler 
will find an identification key use- 
ful. 

[I. M. M., in Zoological Society 
Bulletin.] 


Muskallunge 


various waters. Then the sunshine is 
exceptionally sparkling and the big fel- 
lows are abroad. In the afternoon from 
two o'clock to evening is also good. 
When the waters of a lake are glassy 
smooth (as so often occurs in the 
autumn) it is better to cast for them than 
to row through their feeding places. 
The reason you will easily enough de- 
tect. The waves thrown out by the boat 
and attendant noises serve to put the fish 
on the lookout; whereas, if you cast 
there will be no particular sign of dis- 
turbance. The ideal trolling water ‘is 
that which is rippled over by a light- 
blowing breeze. This off-sets the waves 
thrown out by the boat. The place to 
troll is alongside of the weed and pad 
thickets; not too close, however, or you 
will hook into a weed which you may 
haul, unawares, around the lake. That 
is one of the faults to be found with 
trolling. It seems that however cau- 
tious and painstaking one may be, sooner 
or later he is going to hook into a weed. 
This necessitates pulling up the line now 
and then to see if all is clear. 

Usually one can tell by the vibration 
running along the line and in the rod 
whether or not the spoon is turning; and 
there is always a continual, noticeable 
dip, dip, dip of the rod tip, especially 
true if your rod is not too stiff. No 
doubt a great deal of the ill luck com- 
ing through trolling lies in the fact that 
one hooks up weeds and carries these 
along with him. Even a one-foot weed, 
of fragile proportions, carried along on 
the hook at once makes the fish cautious. 
I do not believe that any fish (save in 
wilderness lakes) has ever been caught 
on a lure towing a section of weed. 

The bulk of the time of the average 
troller is taken up in fishing over what 
we may term fishless areas. We may 
figure that two-thirds of the waters 
fished do not harbor the fish he is after; 
not that they are not in the lake, but 
simply that he has not gone to the places 
where they are generally found. If there 
are weeds and pads along the shore they 
will be found there. Inlet and outlet 
mouths are almost certain to be visited 
in the daily rounds. Around bays they 
will invariably be found, especially at 
the point where the indentation begins. 
Try also around the shores of islands, 
and troll around the coves. Off of a 
piece of land, that juts into the lake you 
will find them. Between an island and 
the mainland is almost certain to be a 
pass-way up and down which the big 
fellows make their way. 

Locate all “hese places and make every 
moment court. The average fisherman 
wastes most of his precious time in 
changing lures and working over fishless 
areas. 

The spoon-hook is, properly speaking, 

(Continued on page 522) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor rec- 

and a_ refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


reation, 


THE SHOOTING SEASON 


HE trolley cars of the Middle States present an 
a unusual sight at this season. Those running out 
of the cities and larger towns are daily filled to 


capacity. Among the regulars is seen a strong sprinkling 
of men in shooting garb, equipped with guns in long 
and short cases and even in paper wrappings, while dogs 
of every breed block the aisles and rattle their chains 
as they move about restlessly, gazing up at every passer- 
by with wistful eyes, at a loss to know what brings 


them into such uncomfortable quarters. The usual 
reserve of the passengers gives way to friendly con- 
versation and exchanges of experiences in the hunting 
fields of many lands. Good-natured banter is indulged 
in by friends and strangers alike, and the stuffy air is 
charged with enthusiasm quite foreign to it at other 
seasons. At every local station beyond the suburbs 
one or more of the hunters leave the car with gun and 
dogs while those left behind speed them on their way 
with good wishes for their success. 

The toil of the baggage men of express and local 
trains is made more irksome by pointers and setters 
and spaniels and other dogs that move about among 
the trunks and strain on their leashes to reach the doors 
at every stop. The smokers’ cars are blue with smoke 
from many pipes, and one who enters fancies that all 
the passengers are friends, so general is the conversa- 
tion and so restricted its topic. All the world, it seems, 
is “going shooting,” and the minority that is bent on 
other pursuits is fully as enthusiastic on shooting sub- 
jects as the majority which is eager to reach the end of 
its journey. 

Railway stations are enlivened at unseemly hours by 
the congestion of men and dogs and small baggage. 
Usually dour and gru®™ officials forget their chronic 
grievances against the craveling public in general and 
impart information with a show of real friendliness. 
Strangers from the ends of the earth, who would be 
ignored at other times, taking the gun-cases carried by 
the sportsmen as the badges of a universal brotherhood, 
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exchange greetings with them and go on their way, 
cheered with the tonic that is in the very air breathed 
by the crowds of outdoor men. 

The shooting world has few “days off,” but it enjoys 
those few days to the utmost, and whether it goes far 
afield, or down to Jones’ woodlot, the days are long 
remembered with pleasure, in which the successes and 
the disappointments incident to gunning in modern 
times are but a small portion. To carry a gun, to watch 
the old dog work, to revisit the scenes of other tramps, 
to talk guns and shooting with good friends, to se« the 
fields and woods in autumn and to fill the lungs with 
fresh air—these are all sufficient. : 


MORE ELASTIC LAWS 


AME protectors have long recognized the danger of 
leaving the question of changes in the game laws 
wholly in the hands of the State legislatures. This 

course, which until recently has been almost universal in 
the United States, causes great delay in modification of 
the laws, and often imperils the continuance of species in 
certain localities. 

Years ago a report of the Game Preservation Commit- 
tee of the Boone and Crockett Club urged legislation which 
should give power to the game-protective authorities to 
make promptly the needed alterations in the game laws, 
thus permitting their immediate adaptation to new condi- 
tions which might arise. In the case of some counties, 
this power has been given, but it has not become general. 

In Canada, on the other hand, and first perhaps in 
British Columbia, the fixing of the open season on game 
and fish is in the hands of a council which may at once 
order a needed change. The same policy has been fol- 
lowed in the case of Dominion laws for the protection of 
migratory birds and of game in the Northwest Territories. 
The advantage of this method is obvious. 

It is gratifying to see that in Montana and Wyoming 
laws have been passed making the fish and game regula- 
tions more elastic and easier of enforcement. The newly 
appointed game commissions of these two states are 
authorized, when this is necessary, to close the seasons 
on any game, locally or altogether. This—provided the 
authorities are interested, informed and _intelligent— 
enables them to act promptly, and should greatly help 
the game. 

On the other hand, the Wyoming law menaces its big 
game, for it authorized the game commission to sell per- 
mits to kill bull moose and buck antelope, up to one hun- 
dred of each, from September 15th to October 31st, on 
the payment of a high license fee. This threatened the 
antelope, now everywhere growing fewer. 

When the proposed sale of permits became generally 
known, Governor Carey took steps to prevent the outrage. 


PUBLIC SHOOTING GROUNDS 
HE most important question to-day in game protec- 
tion is that of providing and maintaining suitable 
breeding and feeding grounds for our migratory 
birds. With the stopping of spring shooting, every yeat 
finds more ducks and geese breeding within the borders ot 
the United States than the year before; five sepcies ol 
ducks are now annually breeding in the state of Missouri; 
during the past spring many blue-wing teal were reported 
raising their young on the marshes of Maryland; this 
means more birds and more shooting—many locally raised 
birds will provide excellent shooting during the first part 
of the open season previous to the arrival of the first birds 
on their southern flight. 
The area where wild water-fowl and other birds are 
increasing is daily growing smaller through drainage of 
marsh and swamp lands for agricultural purposes; many 
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of these drainage projects are made without due investi- 
gation and are resulting in the destruction of great breed- 
ing grounds, and at the same time proving dismal failures 
from an agricultural standpoint. In many cases where 
ill-advised drainage is contemplated the marsh and swamp 
area is far more valuable as a game preserve and breed- 
ing and trapping ground than it will ever be for agricul- 
tural purposes after drainage. Sometimes the swamp area 
is more valuable than a large part of the surrounding farm 
land, without taking into consideration the value of such 
tracts of land and water as re-creative centres and propa- 
gating places for fish. 

Marsh and swamp areas also play an important part 
in preserving the water supply of the surrounding coun- 
try, in many cases where drainage of marsh lands has oc- 


curred adjacent lakes have dried up, wells and springs 


miles away have gone dry, trees have died, and dry 
dist-icts have been formed considerably affecting agricul- 
tur 

‘There is but one way to protect our wildfow' breeding 
are:s and resting places, and make sure the perpetuation 
of the many species of our wild fowl, and that is to save 
our valuable swamp and marsh areas for them. This can 
onl; be done by the purchase for all time of such areas 
to he set aside for breeding purposes in the spring and in- 
cidentally to provide public shooting grounds in th. fall. 

The passage of the Bill filed by Senator New, known 
as Senate bill No. 1452 will accomplish just this. It pro- 
vides that every person hunting migratory birds shall pro- 
cure a license from the Federal government, one half of 
the funds so raised to be used for the purchase of tracts 
of marsh and swamp lands for wild-life breeding grounds 
and for public shooting grounds. 

\ll those interested in protecting our birds, all those 
who want to have better shooting, and have it last so that 
their childre and their grandchildren can enjoy th2 same 
privileges, should see that their members of congress vote 
for this measure. 


CHANGES IN GAME LAWS 


[1E open season fixed by New York law for cotton- 

tail rabbits and varying hares will be from October 

15 to March 1, inclusive, instead of beginning on 
October 1, as stated in Farmers’ Bulletin 1235—Game 
Laws for 1921—according to an announcement just 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
by order of the New York Conservation Commission 
the hunting season for cottontails may be further re- 
stricted, and this has been done in several counties and 
on Long Island. 

(he statement in the Bulletin that the open season 
for deer in the Adirondack region is from October 15 to 
November 15 should also be modified, as a special open 
season on these animals has been prescribed in the 
towns of Jackson, Salem, and White Creek, in Wash- 
ington County, from November 7 to 19, inclusive. ‘Fhe 
incomplete information in the department’s Bulletin 
resulted from the fact that notice of a late amendment 
by the State legislature had not been received at the 
time the Bulletin went to press. 


BIG RABBIT CROP 


ROM every section of the East come reports that rab- 
bits are unusually plentiful this season. Farmers and 
sportsmen agree that it has been many years since the 

coiton-tails were so numerous. Autoists tell of the bun- 
ies racing across the roads in every rural section. Con- 
fused by the automobile headlights at night}-many rabbits 

e killed by cars on the highways. 

(he reports also indicate there is a bountiful supals 
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of pheasants and quail this year. A dry summer is 
usually credited with insuring a big crop of young game 
and every farmer can testify to the thoroughness of the 
drought during the last few months. Other factors that 
have added to the game increase have been the liberal re- 
stocking with birds by Fish and Game Commissions 
and the increased efficiency in the enforcement of game 
conservation laws. These factors are lielping the States 
meet the -ncrease in the number of sportsr:en with an 
increase of game for all. 


SNAKES AS FRIENDS 


NAKES have few frietids, and no doubt this is ex- 

cusable, though it results from lack of information. 

The popular prejudice against snakes, beginning 
with the story of the Garden of Eden and persisting 
throughout our historical period, has been fostered 
largely by the potential power of certain species to cause 
death through venomous bites. But the poisonous kinds 
are relatively few. While some snakes are known to: be’ 
injurious, information concerning many species indicates 
that they are not only harmless but even beneficial and 
fill an important place in maintaining the natural bal- 
ance. ‘When people generally can distinguish between 


the dangerous or injurious and the harmless species, the 
indiscriminate killing so often indulged in will cease. 


JERSEY JUSTICE SCORES 


IOLATION of fish and game laws proved not 
V only an unsportsmanlike but a costly practice 

for 749 defendants in New Jersey during the year 
ending June 30. According to a report of State Pro- 
tector James M. Stratton, this was the greatest number 
of prosecutions ever made in a similar period in the 
history of the State Fish and Game Commission, and 
the fact that only 24 of the number were acquitted 
shows the efficiency with which state wardens procured 
the evidence against the violators. 

The list of prosecutions indicates that the law has 
been enforced without respect to persons. Mercy, how- 
ever, has tempered justice in the few cases of extreme 
poverty of the defendant or other extenuating circum- 
stances. The wardens have been unusually successful 
in having the maximum penalties imposed on a class 
of poachers of wealth or prominence, whose example 
made their violations the greater crime in the eyes of 
sportsmen. 

In addition to penalties of fines or imprisonment im- 
posed on violators, licenses of several hunters were re- 


‘voked. Wardens also confiscated 62 guns from aliens. 


DEER IN VERMONT 


HE records of the Conservation Commission of 
Vermont show that 4,440 deer were killed in that 
state during the last hunting season. Some of our 

big western states with many times the deer range con- 
tained in little Vermont should read these figures and 
make an effort to find out wherein the trouble lies if 
they cannot furnish an equal amount of game for their 
sportsmen. Many of the eastern states have proved 
conclusively that adequate laws well enforced will fur- 
nish a big yearly kill of deer without in any way en- 
croaching upon the necessary breeding stock. 

In the state of New Jersey with New York City on 
one side and Philadelphia on the other, it is not difficult 
to secure deer. Many western states have an area suit- 
able for deer which is a hundred times as large as that 
of New Jersey. 
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HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS 


CONCLUDING THE RECORD OF A JOURNEY INTO THE HIGH COUNTRY 


OF NORTHERN 


HAYING bagged a leopard, kakur, 
pig, goral, and tahr I was anxious 
to kill a burrel (wild sheep), so we broke 
camp at Kapan, and a few days’ stiff 
marching took us to the foot of a 12,400 
ft. pass. My friend had taken several 
photos of the scenery, and from time to 
time we had shot game birds for the 
table. 

Two days before reaching our camp 
at the foot of the pass we had a good 
view of the Gohna Lake and landslip. 
This enormous slip occurred in Septem- 
ber, 1893, and huge masses of rock 
and white precipitate earth completely 
dammed up the Biri river. The dam was 
about half a mile broad, a mile long, and 
1,000 feet deep. The snow-fed river 
continued flowing in, and by the follow- 
ing summer there was a lake of over 5 
miles in length, rising at the rate of an 
inch a day. A large village 
was completely submerged, and 
when the monsoon broke the 
lake rose rapidly, at times at 
the rate of a foot per day. 
Meanwhile the engineers in 
charge had fixed up “a tele- 
graph wire, and cleared the in- 
habitants out of the valley, as 
it was believed the dam would 
burst. The water rose to 
within a few feet of the high- 
est point of the dam, and then 
sank a few feet, and the engi- 
neer, expecting the dam to 
burst that night, fixed up a 
line of lanterns, each ten feet 
above the other. The enor- 
mous pressure of water car- * 
ried away the dam about mid- 
night, one dark rainy night at 
the end of August, 1894, and in 
a few seconds eighteen lan- 
terns were swept away, show- 
ing that the flood had risen 180 
feet. With a deafening noise 
the mighty torrent surged on- 
wards, tearing away everything in its 
path, and in a very few hours flooded 
the Ganges at Hardwar. 

No loss of life was reportec, and this 
was due to the foresight and good man- 
agement of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

The highwater mark is still to be seen 
at the foot of the great white slip, and 
there is a picturesque sheet of water 
about two miles in length remaining. 
The once submerged village of Doormea 
has been repaired, and stands as it stood 
before the flood. 

And now for the Pass. From our 
camp on the south side we had a climb 
of about 3,000 feet, and never shall I 
forget the view when we reached the 
summit. My friend had prepared me, 
but I never expected such a truly mag- 
nificent panorama of peaks and glaciers. 

Right across the horizon towered the 
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gigantic snowy crests. The great square 
Chaukamba, or Four Peaks (22,395 
feet), Nali Kanta (21,713), Kamet, 
(25,443), Mana (23,862), Hathi Parbat 
(the “Elephant” snow-mountain), and 
Gora Parbat (the “Horse” snow-moun- 
tain), both over 20,000 feet. A range 
of sharp white pinnacles; several other 
grand snow-crowned giants, and a beau- 
tiful snow cone called Dunagiri (23,186 
feet), while the king, Nanda Devi, 
(25,660 feet) reared his mighty sugar 
loaf away to the Eastward. By crossing 
the pass we had turned Trisul, and Han- 
umau, which now lay tothe S. E. In the 
clear and frosty air my friend and I 
stood for many minutes contemplating 
the majestic grandeur of the scene, a 
view second to none in the World. 

I was pointed out the valley below the 
Nali Kanta glaciers, where lies the 


Courtesy of N. Y. Zoological Society 


Burrel or wild sheep of the Himalayas 


Hindu Temple of Badrinath, the sacred 
shrine, to which tens of thousands of 
pilgrims make their way every summer. 
many of them trudging barefooted from 
far distant parts of Hindustan to be blest 
by their High Priest and wash away 
their sins in the holy river Ganges, which 
has its source among these glaciers. 

As I could not take my gaze from 
these sublime works of Nature, Black- 
more ordered a waterproof sheet and 
blanket to be spread on the frozen snow, 
which lay to the depth of a foot or more 
on the pass, and for quite half an hour 
we sat basking in the sun. Away to our 
right, not far from the foot of Dunagiri 
we could see a wild valley which my 
friend informed me was good grourd for 
burrel and to our front, across the depths 
of the Dhouli, some tremendous fpreci- 
pices showed; fit ground for the shaggy 
jungly-looking animals (talir) which in- 
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habited them. But we began to fee 
chilly and strolled on to where my :riend 
expected we should find a covey of snow 
partridges, and perhaps some snow 
pheasants as well. The former bir«'s are 
the nearest approach to grouse 2 uiong 
Himalayan game: and the latter are real- 
ly gigantic partridges, plumb old birds 
weighing as much as 6 lbs; both spe- 
cies are only found at high elevations, 
the snow pheasants being excee:lngiy 
wild and difficult to circumvent. 

As the road began to descend, ‘“Rai- 
ger,” my friend’s setter told us plainly 
that a covey of birds was not far off. He 
was ordered to “Hold-up,” and dashed up 
a little ravine where rhododendron 
bushes grew among grey boulders. Pres- 
ently he came to a beautiful point, look- 
ing a perfect picture on the snow-coy- 
ered ground. 

' Blackmore waved his hand, 
and he advanced a few yards 
and stood again. 

The birds lay close, and my 
friend ordered one of the men 
to get above and flush them; 
meanwhile the old dog stood 
staunchly, looking around at 
his master every now and then 
for further orders. 

With some shrill whistles 
the covey of snow-partridges 
rose, and came nicely over- 
head. Blackmore dropped a 
brace, and I only one. The re- 
mainder flew down to some 
precipices below, and “Ran- 
ger” captured my bird, which 
was a runner. 

We had a long descent, 
rather tiring, and camped close 
to a village below a little for- 
est of bright green chila-pines. 
It was very cold, and froze 
hard that night. Three days 
more tramping brought us to 
the burrel ground, During the 

last three days we had journeyed along 
narrow roads, constantly meeting long 
lines of goats and sheep on their way 
to the lower ranges, and plains; each 
animal carrying saddle-bags containing 
salt, and borax from Tibet. Besides 
the goats and sheep were yaks, jiboos 
(a cross between yak and mountain 
cattle), ponies, and a few donkeys, all 
laden with trading materials and house- 
hold goods. 

Our camp on the burrel ground was 
the coldest I have known, as we were at 
about 12,000 feet altitude, surrounded by 
snow mountains. ° 


EXT morning, accompanied by two 
shikaris, I started before seven. 
There was a cutting breeze, but the walk- 
ing warmed us up. The local shikar! 
sighted a herd of sixteen burrel, a:nong 
(Continued on page 510) 
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A SNAKE ATTACKED BY CHIGGE 


A RECORD OF THE UNUSUAL OCCURRENCE OF A KING SNAKE 
BEING SUBJECTED TO THE ASSAULTS OF THESE INSIDIOUS MITES 


Palmer, of the United States Na- 
tional Museum, presented me with 
a living specimen of the King 
ike (Lampropeltis g. getulus), which 
had collected within a few miles of 
shington. At the time I took it home 
examination, the specimen was suf- 
ing severely from an attack of chig- 
s; and, as this is so unusual a thing, 
t once gave the matter especial atten- 
n. Ina few hours I had made some 
y successful negatives of the animal 
the height of the attack, and a photo- 
iaph from the best of these is here re- 
duced to illustrate the victim’s ap- 
irance as it writhed in the agony 
ised by the irritation made by the 
ierciless insects. It was shedding 
the time I received it, and the 
idence of the presence of the chiggers 
‘as best seen on the head and neck, the 
latter half of the body and the tail being 
nore or less free from them. As is 
lways the case, the old skin covered the 
yes, causing them to appear white and 
surely depriving the snake of its sight. 
Next day I learned that Dr. H. E. 
‘wing, of the Division of Insects of the 
‘nited States National Museum, had 
examined this specimen at the height of 
the attack, and I wrote him for ~~ 
i letter on the subject, with 
permission to publish it. Doc- 
tor Ewing promptly complied 
with this request, and in a day 
or so the following communi- 
cation was received from him, 
which I give in full: 
Washington, D. C., 
Aug. 28, 1920. 
Dear Dr. Shufeldt:—Your 
letter of Aug. 25 received and 
inquiry in regard to infested 
King Snake noted. I examined 
this snake several times while 
t was in the possession of Mr. 
Palmer. The mites that were 
attached to its skin were no 
other than the common chig- 
ver that attacks man in Mary- 
land and Virginia. These 
irve engorged themselves to repletion, 
ut would not let go their hold on the 
kin. After the snake shed its skin they 
remained attached and died attached. 
since I could not rear the nymphs from 
hesé engorged larve, and since they 
ailed to detach themselves from their 
hold, I decided that the King Snake was 
not one of the natural hosts. 
Presumably our common chigger of 
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this vicinity is dn immature stage (lar- 
val) of one of our harvest mites (Trom- 
bidiide), but we do not know. The 
genus Leptus has been dropped for the 
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The King Snake after treatment 


chiggers, as it has been shown to be 
founded on larve of a different family. 
We know, therefore, neither the correct 
specific or generic name of our common 
chigger of the east. The common chig- 
ger of this region has never been figured. 


The merciless mites caused the snake to writhe 


in agony 


You will find several chigger figures in 
an article by Mr. Hartzell and myself in 
Jour. Econ. Entomology for April, 1918. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. E. Ewrne. 


OLLOWING this, I called upon Doc- 
tur Ewing at the Museum; he very 
kindly permitted me to examine speci- 
mens of chiggers with his microscope, 


and referred me to some of the latest 
literature on the subject. He was of the 
opinion that a full report on the case of 
this snake was distinctly worth the while. 

My next step was to treat the suffering 
snake, and this was begun by soaking 
him for some twenty minutes in water, 
allowing him to breathe as it became 
necessary. Very soon the water loosened 
the skin, and fully exposed to view the 
little bumps the chiggers had raised 
wherever they had pierced the skin and 
entered the animal’s body. Twenty min- 
utes later I had all the old skin peeled 
off, which permitted the snake to see 
perfectly and greatly reduced its suffer- 
ing. A few days later the chiggerian 
tumors had entirely disappeared, and the 
specimen was a truly beautiful object to 
behold, being soft and silky, glossy as 
new porcelain, and apparently entirely 
relieved from the effects of the attack. 
While he was in this condition I made 
several more negatives of him, and one 
of these photographs is here reproduced 
to show what a fine snake it really was 
in health. Later I presented the 
specimen to the National Zoological 
Park; and, in event of the cure being 
complete, it is now on exhibition there 
in their Reptile Depart- 
ment. 

Before closing, it may be 
pointed out that we have in 
our ophifauna over a dozen 
species and subspecies of King 
Snakes, they being distributed 
throughout Texas, Arizona, the 
Gulf States, the New England 
States, down to include Flor- 
ida, and quite generally over 
the country to include the 
Pacific tier of States. Where 
King Snakes inhabit the same 
region with venomous ones, 
such as rattlers and moccasins, 
they are known to kill and de- 
vour both of these dangerous 
reptiles, and for this reason 
they deserve the best protec- 
tion we can give them. 


REMARKABLE point about a King 
Snake is that it is entirely immune 
to snake poison. If bitten by a big rattler 
or by a copperhead—apart from such 
punctures as the teeth inflict, the King 
Snake suffers no ill effects. Indeed, it 
only inflames its temper, and causes him 
to overcome the rattler or moccasin and 
(Continued on page 516) 





A PORTABLE CAMP-BED 


A PORTABLE camp-bed that will 
sleep two men and be light in 
weight, will stand hammering around, 
keep you dry and warm, that will last 
and make good under all conditions, that 
can be easily cleaned and aired, is made 
as follows: : 

First buy a sheet of unbleached mus- 
lin six feet wide and fourteen feet long, 
of heavy grade. Entirely around the 
edge of this cloth sew a piece of strong 
fish-cord the size of a slate-pencil, turn- 
ing out loops an inch long every twelve 
or fourteen inches. This cord should be 
sewed firmly all around the cloth the 
same as a bolt-rope is sewed around a 
sail, with a hand-needle, whipping the 
stitch over and over around the string 
and through the cloth. This is to pre- 
vent the cloth from tearing and the loops 
are to lash the cloth together when the 
bed is doubled up, if you choose. 

Now get the best boiled linseed oil you 
can buy and rub it into the cloth so that 
it just fills the pores without any surplus. 
Do not soak the cloth in it and do not 
paint it on the cloth with a brush; just 
rub it into the cloth with your hands 
until the pores of the cloth are filled. In 
other words, all you need is to wet the 
cloth through with the oil. After the 
cloth is oiled, stretch it up tightly in the 
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E are depending upon the 

fricnds and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to 
make this department worthy of 
his name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camp- 
ing and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this departmen* 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[Ep1Tors. ] 


pound and one three-pound roll. Spread 
your oiled sheet out flat, then unroll your 
wool and spread one package on one end 
of it and the other package on the other 
end, letting them join in the middle. 
This will leave two feet or so of un- 
covered cloth at one end of the bed 
which is for head-room to spread back 
over pillow or keep bushes or brush 
from coming down over head. 

Next get a light-weight double length 
cotton blanket. Open this blanket out 
full length and lay it down on top of 
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Diag:am of a Barnegat Sneak Boat 


shade and let it dry for about a week; 
then put in the sun and dry it with one 
side to the sun for one day, then turn 
the other side to the sun for one day. 
You are now ready to go ahead and 
make your bed. 

The next step is to get two packages 
of wool batting which come in rolls the 
same as cotton batting and can be had 
at any drygoods store. Get one two- 


your wool so that it covers all the wool 
and comes flush with the edges of the 
oiled cloth. Now sew this blanket down 
by tying with a pack-thread and needle 
through the blanket, wool and cloth at 
intervals of about six inches each way, 
just as the old-fashioned hand-made 
quilt was tied. When this is done sew 
the edge of the blanket and the edge of 
the cloth together all the way around: 
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the result, if you have followed direc- 
tions, would be practically the same as 
the old-fashioned quilt with the oiled 
sheet on one side, the blanket on : 
other, and the wool-batting between 
two. This makes a one-piece bed ti: 
is light, warm, dry and compact. It 
be opened out like a single blan! 
brushed off or aired any time. The oi! 
sheet makes it waterproof so that 
can sleep in a swamp if you want to 
tact, sleep anywhere in it. The end thz 
kas the three pounds of wool should be 
under you, then pull the other end up 
over you when you use it. If the 
weather is extremely cold you can make 
a double sleeping-bag of it by lashing 
the edges together with a cord passed 
through the loops along the edges—thiat 
is what the loops are for. This kind of 
a bed can be used under all kinds of 
conditions and it makes good every time. 
Ross Merrick, Washington. 


BARNEGAT SNEAK BOAT 


WE have received so many inquiries 
concerning the famous. Barnegat 
Sneak Boat from our duck-hunting cor- 
respondents that a brief description of 
this handy little craft is given herewith: 
Length, 12 feet; width amidship, 4 feet; 
width of stern, 2 feet 9% inches; depth 
of stern, 7 inches. Sprung timbers all of 
one pattern, 9/16 x 13/16 inch; distance 
apart,. 8 inches; 
deck timbers nat- 
ural bend, 1 x % 
inch. Cockpit, 
inside measure- 
ment, length 3 
feet 4 inches; 
width at bow 
and stern, 18% 
inches; amidships 
19 inches. Comb- 
ing, height of in- 
side at bow and 
stern, 234 inches; 
midships, 2inches. 
From bottom of 
combing to top ot 
ceiling, 13 inches. 
Trunk on port 
side set to take a 
15-inch board trunk placed alongside and 
abaft of forward corner of combing. 
Boards for boats, white cedar, 4 inch 
thick; deck, narrow strips tongued and 
grooved. Rowlocks, height 6 inclics, 
from combing 9 inches, made to fvld 
down inboard and to fasten up witl a 
hook. Stool-rack runs from rowlocks 
to stern, notched at ends into fastenings 
of rowlocks, also notched at corners an! 
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hooked together, rest against a cleat on 
deck outside, and are hooked to the 
ceck inside. 

na heavy sea the apron is used. It is 
ld up by a stick from peak to combing. 
‘Thus rigged the boat has the reputation 


being able to live as long as oars can 

pulled. The apron is tacked to the 
deck about two-thirds its length. The 
wings are fastened to the top and bot- 
tom of the rowlocks. Masthole, 25% 
inches, 2 inches from combing. Drop of 
sides from top of deck, 5% inches; dead 
rise, 8 inches. Over cockpit a hatch is 
placed. 

Everything connected with the boat is 

placed inside, gunners often leaving their 
guns, ete., locking the hafch fast. The 
boats sail well and covered with sedge 
re used to shoot from. With the hatch 
11, a person can be protected from rain, 
ud with blankets can be accommodated 
with a night’s lodging. 


HOW TO MOUNT A BIRD 


SHALL not give any instructions for 
the collecting of birds, because bird- 
life is decreasing rapidly enough with- 
out adding to the death-rate, but let 
ls suppose that we have a small bird, a 
robin, for example, which we found lying 
cad upon the ground. Lift it gently 
rom thé earth and carefully carry it 
home. As soon as we reach home we 
hall find a bird chart, naming the differ- 
t parts of a bird, and carefully study 
he form and structure of our specimen 
ntil we know it backwards. Be sure and 
itice the exact position of the different 
athers; the color of the eye; its general 
‘orm and shape; and, after you are sure 
f all these points, make a drawing of it 
| your notebook. Don’t think that be- 
use you are not an artist you cannot 
lraw (I did), but go at it and make some 
irt of sketch anyway. 
Now take the following measurements : 
\ 1) entire length; (2) length of tail; (3) 
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wing; (4) bill; (5) tarsus. To measure 
the tail you must pass the fingers along 
the back until you feel a ridge or hump 
near the base of the tail feathers; this is 
the point to measure from. The length 
of the bird is obtained by stretching the 


Side elevation of a Barnegat Sneak Boat 


body to its full length and measuring 
from the tips of the tail feathers to the 
end of the mandibles. There are other 
measurements that might b: taken, but 
for the amateur these will be sufficient. 

Now take the wings, one at a time, be- 
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Heavy line indicates excelsior body 


tween the fingers and carefully break 
them at the point nearest the body. On 
large birds this must be done with a club 
or some heavy object. This bone which 
we have broken is called the humerus. 
Now procure the following supplies: A 
sharp knife, preferably a scalpel; a pair 
of small scissors; a brain spoon, if pos- 
sible; pliers; wire, small size; a little 
fine excelsior; a file; forceps; needles 
and thread; powdered alum; and a little 
arsenic. 
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| AY the specimen upon its back and 

divide the feathers upon the breast _ 
until you have the skin of the breast per- 
fectly bare. Begin at the center of the 
breast with your knife and part the skin 
in a straight line until you reach the base 


of the tail feathers. Carefully separate 
the skin from the sides of the body until 
the knee joint is reached. Sever each leg 
at the joint, turn them inside out, and 
remove all flesh from the bones. Cut 
through the base of the tail feathers, 
without cutting the skin of the back, and 
turn the skin over the body towards the 
head. Cut around the ears and eyes 
very carefully and turn the skin down 
until you reach the base of the bill—here 
the skinning stops. Now sever the head 
from the body at the back of the skull so 
that it lays bare the base of the brain. 
Carefully remove the brain with a brain 
spoon or some small spoon-shaped ob- 
ject, and then take out the eyes. Re- 
move every particle of flesh from the 
skin and saturate it thoroughly with 
alum for preservation, and then with 
arsenic to protect it from the ravages of 
insects. Place some cotton in the skull 
and eye sockets and carefully turn the 
skin right side out again. 

It will now be necessary to carefully 
straighten the feathers around the head 
with a pair of small forceps for the large 
feathers, and by using the thumb and 
forefinger to smooth down the smaller 
ones. Now cut two pieces of wire, each 
about three times the length of the bird’s 
leg, and of a size small enough to pass 
up the leg under the skin. Take a small 
handful of excelsior: and roll it into 
tke shape of an egg, and of a size corre- 
sponding to the body of the specimen. 
Pass another wire through this false 
body and then wind the body with thread 
to hold it in shape. A neck must also be 
made, and then the body may be inserted 
into the skin with one end of the wire 
thrust through the back of the skull and 
the other fastened to the end of the tail, 

(Continued on page 525) 
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SELECTING THE PROPER RIFLE 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS ON CHOOSING THE WEAPON THAT IS 
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BEST SUITED FOR THE TYPE OF GAME THE SPORTSMAN IS GOING TO HUNT 


the amateur sportsman to select a 

rifle that is best fitted to his particular 

requirements. Oftentimes a rifle is 
selected mainly with only one view-point 
in mind, and as a result it frequently 
happens that the new acquisition does 
not meet his needs very well and is later 
‘on discarded for a more satisfactory 
gun. During the last fifty years the 
development of rifles of various styles 
and calibers has been going on with 
amazing rapidity, and unless a sports- 
man has kept in fairly close touch with 
the new inventions as they appear on 
the market he may find that it is not an 
easy matter to judge of the superior 
merits of some of the later models, espe- 
cially those of the high-velocity, small- 
bore type. 

There are hundreds of varieties of 
rifle cartridges on the market, having 
shells of different shapes and lengths, and 
bullets of almost every conceivable form 
that can be figured out geometrically. 
Some of our rifle cartridges have bullets 
patched with paper or incased with nickel 
or copper, while others have bullets of 
pure lead or lead alloys with grooves of 
various widths and locations, according 
to the theoretical ideas of scientific 
sportsmen or the whimsical notions of 
the gun crank. 

There have been too many styles and 
calibers of rifles and cartridges on the 
market, and a great many of them are 
simply a duplication and possess no 
outstanding advantages. One of our 
leading gun companies has been turn- 
ing out over six hundred varieties of 
cartridges and about four hundred 
and fifty styles of guns. There is no 
need whatever for such a large assort- 
ment, and since the recent world war 
American gun manufacturers have taken 
a wise step in discarding a lot of calibers 
that have served more to flood the mar- 
ket and confuse the prospective buyer 
than to offer a larger field for selection. 

The passing of the old big-bore, black- 
powder rifles have left in their wake 
three distinct classes of guns: smokeless- 
powder rifles, black-powder rifles and 
those adapted to either high-velocity 
smokeless or black-powder loads. This 
classification should be taken into con- 
sideration before attempting to choose a 
rifle. High-power rifles, like the 250-3,000, 
30-30 and 30 Government, are intended 
for smokeless powders only, and black 
or semi-smokeless powders cannot be 
used in them with any degree of success. 
These rifles have very. rapid twists, a 
majority of them giving a bullet a com- 
plete turn in every ten inches as it passes 
through the barrel. Rifles having smoke- 
less steel barrels and a comparatively 
slow twist of rifling, such as the 32 
Special and some of the 32-40 and 38-55 
calibers, are equally adapted to black, 


|: is sometimes a difficult problem for 
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semi-smokeless, low-power smokeless or 
high-velocity cartridges. The twist of 
rifling in the guns of this class range 
from one turn in sixteen to one turn in 
twenty inches. 

All rifles not having smokeless steel 
barrels belong to the black-powder class, 
and in such guns a high-velocity load 
cannot be used with safety. However, 
low-power smokeless-powder cartridges 
that give a slightly increased velocity 
over black-powder loads can be used in 
them with good results. The black- 
powder rifles of to-day are the survivors 
of a once great class of black-powder 
rifles ranging from big, bulky cartridges, 
like the 38-90-217, 40-110-260, 45-125- 
500, 50-100-450, etc., down to the small 
22-caliber cartridges. The twist of rifling 
in a majority of these guns was compara- 
tively gentle, some only having one turn 
in sixty inches. 








Some popular hunting cartridges 


Fe first step towards the selection 
of a rifle is to determine the size or 
caliber of the gun best fitted to one’s 
needs. This depends to a large extent 
upon the game to be hunted or the local- 
ity where the weapon is to be used. 
While the use of a rifle is not limited to 
any particular game, it is, as a rule, 
better suited to a certain class of shoot- 
ing. Black bear and deer have been 
successfully hunted with rifles of the 
25-20 and 32-20 calibers, and small game 
like the woodchuck and fox are some- 
times shot with rifles using high-velocity 
cartridges of the 30-30 caliber or larger. 
However, it is not a wise plan to go 
after large game with a small-game rifle, 
and it is an indication of poor sportsman- 
ship to use a big-game rifle in shooting 
small game. 

The use of a high-power rifle is out 
of the question in a well-settled com- 
munity, especially if it is devoid of hills, 
on account of the long range of the gun 


and the danger from ricochetting bullets. 
The energy or striking power of a bullet 
determines largely its killing power, «l- 
though there is a difference in the 
effectiveness of small, elongated bullets 
driven at high velocities and large-caliber 
heavy bullets driven at low velocities, even 
though they both develop the same enerzy 
at a given distance. The latter is best <e- 
scribed as giving a thrust and the fornier 
as giving something of an explosive 
effect, as, with expanding bullets, they 
strike animal tissues. Therefore, it can 
be seen that in shooting big game a 
bullet driven at a low velocity may ot 
give sufficient shocking power, and a hul- 
let driven at too high a speed would 
destroy itself before it penetrated su‘i- 
ciently to reach a vital spot. 

The range and trajectory of a pro- 
jectile is dependent upon its weight and 
velocity. A short bullet does not retain 
its velocity or its energy as well as a 
long bullet, and for this reason some of 
the large-caliber, light-weight bullets are 
suitable only for short-range shooting. 

For the largest of the big game, such 
as the huge bears of Alaska, the giant 
moose of eastern Canada or the ood 
beasts of the tropical jungle, a heavy 
bullet of good length and driven at a 
muzzle velocity of well over 2,000 feet 
per second should be considered. The 
main points for such a weapon would be 
to deliver a smashing knockdown blow 
and give good penetration with soft-point 
bullets. 

Among the cartridges suited for this 
class of shooting are: the 30 Govern- 
ment, using the heavier-weight bullets, 
and the 35 and 405 Winchester. The 
first-named cartridge is better for long- 
range shooting than the latter two. For 
big game, such as deer, bear, puma, 
mountain sheep, elk, wild goats, a rifle 
giving a bullet a velocity of around 2,000 
feet per second or more and a striking 
energy of over 1,500 foot pounds would 
be satisfactory. 

Among the cartridges adapted to this 
class of shooting are the 250-3000 and 
303 Savage; 30-30, 32-40 and 38-55 high- 
velocity loads ; 32 Special, 33 Winchester, 
35 Remington, 30 Army and 401 Win- 
chester. For medium-sized game, such 
as wolves, coyotes, wildcats and other 
predatory animals, and for an occasional 
shot at deer or other larger game, the 22 
high-power Savage, 25-35, 25 high-power 
Remington, 38-40, 44-40, 32-40 and 38-55 
would give sufficient power at all ordi- 
nary ranges. 

For small game, such as foxes, wood- 
chucks, jackrabbits, raccoon, geese and 
other large game birds, rifles of the 25-20 
and 32-20 class and reduced smokeless- 
powder loads in high-power rifles would 
be found the most satisfactory. lor 
rodents, crows, small-game birds and the 
smallest of game animals, the 22 long rifle 
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and the 22 Special rim-fire cartridges 
(22-7-45) would give all the necessary 
range and killing power. 


T= best cartridges for accurate 
shooting are those having bullets 
with ogival or modified ogival points. 
Express, or hollow - point bullets, are 
never so accurate as those with solid 
heads. Bullets with 

flattened points, like 

the 32-20, 38-40 and 

14-40, are accurate in 

low-power rifles. Bul- 

lets of this style are 

iecessary for use in 

‘epeating rifles hav- 

ing tubular magazines 

to prevent premature 

lischarge on account 

f the primers and 

uullets touching as 

they Hie in the maga- 

zine. 

For all-around use 

in hunting, the 30-30, 

303 Savage and 32 

Special cartridges 

rank very high. They 

have been popular for 

many years, and al- 

though a large num- 

ber of new cartridges 

have been put on the 

market since their in- 

troduction, they have 

continued to hold 

their own and are 

among the most wide- 

ly known calibers in 

use to-day. With ve- 

locities around 2,000 

feet per second and 

striking energies 

ranging from 1540 to 

1686 foot pounds, they 

can deliver a fatal 

blow to most all of the big game at 
all ordinary shooting ranges if the shots 
are well directed. These cartridges give 
the choice of an automatic, trombone 
action or a lever-action hammer or ham- 
merless repeater. By using reduced loads 
of the proper brands of smokeless pow- 
der and alloy bullets of under 150 grains 
weight, these rifles can be used very 
satisfactorily for small-game shooting. 
If the reduced loads are prepared by the 
shooter making the bullets himself and 
saving the empty shells to be used over 
again, an excellent load for shooting 
up to 300 yards can be produced at little 
expense. However, it must be remem- 
bered that any deviation from the stan- 
dard load, for which the gun is sighted, 
requires a different adjustment of the 
sights if real accurate shooting is to be 
done. 

In selecting a 22-caliber rifle it is best 
to get one that will handle the 22 long 
rifle cartridge, which is the most accurate 
of the 22 rim-fire cartridges. This load 
gives a muzzle velocity of around 1,100 
feet per second and develops a muzzle 
energy of over a hundred foot pounds, as 
against about 55 foot pounds for the 22 
short and a little over 85 for the 22 long 
cartridge. The 22 Special cartridges are 
a trifle more powerful than the 22 long 
rifle, but as they are inside lubricated 
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they are much more expensive to use. 
If the shooter wishes to get the best 
results from a 22 rifle, cartridges loaded 
with black, semi-smokeless or lesmok 
powders should be used, as they are more 
powerful and more uniform in their 
shooting qualities than those loaded with 
smokeless powder. The development of 


smokeless powders has not yet reached 


A few of the best American-made rifles 


a point where they are as satisfactory 


as the black or semi-smokeless powders 
for use in small rim-fire cartridges like 
the 22’s. Twenty-two-caliber rifles can 
be obtained in a greater variety of styles 
and makes than any other caliber, and 
along with the plenteous supply comes 
a conglomeration of cheap makes that 
the prospective buyer would do well in 
avoiding. 


N selecting a rifle, a take-down gun 
should in most every case be given 
preference over the solid frame arm. 
While some solid frame rifles can be 
dismounted, they are never so satisfac- 
tory for all-around use as the take-down. 
A soldier demands as near a solid one- 
piece gun as can be manufactured, as 
his weapon may be called upon to take 
the place of a club as well as a gun for 
defensive purposes, as the case may be; 
but the sportsman demands a gun that 
can be conveniently carried about, is 
easily cleaned and well balanced so that 
it can be thrown into correct position at 
the shoulder and fired with accuracy at 
a moment's notice. The take-down gun 
generally has many advantages over the 
solid frame when it comes to cleaning 
the arm after a day’s shooting. 
It is quite difficult to clean some of the 
solid frame guns on the market without 
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going to the trouble of dismounting them 
more or less in order to have free access 
to the enlarged shell chamber and clean 
the barrel breech. The take-down rifle 
is easily taken apart for carrying in a 
handy gun case or a trunk, a feature that 
appeals strongly to all sportsmen who 
travel any great distance to hunt. 

There are three systems generally em- 
ployed in separating 
the barrel from the 
stock of take-down 
rifles, namely, by un- 
screwing the barrel 
from the receiver, 
by disconnecting the 
stock and barrel by 
loosening a set-screw 
and by separating 
the stock and action 
from the barrel and 
receiver by means 
of a take-down screw. 
All three systems, if 
given the proper care 
and kept well’ oiled, 
will keep the barrel 
rigid to the frame or 
stock. 

A rifle with a round 
barrel has many 
points in its favor 
over one with an oc- 
tagon barrel. The 
octagon barrel is not 
so popular as it was 
years ago, and there 
should be little de- 
mand for an eight- 
sided gun barrel. 
Rifles of to-day de- 
pend more upon their 
streamline appear- 
ance, good balance 
and ease in handling 
than upon a bold out- 
line form that was so 

noticeable in firearms of years ago. Oc- 
tagon barrels are heavier than round bar- 
rels, and they do not add any appreciable 
strengthto the barrel itself. Besides being 
more difficult to manufacture, and costing 
more, they do not possess any advantages 
over the plain and neater-looking round 
barrel. One of the common objections 
to the octagon barrel is that after the 
gun has been subjected to use the finish 
wears off along the angular corners, 
giving a reflecting surface and appear- 
ance of much use. 

Repeating rifles: are generally pre- 
ferred for hunting purposes, as they give 
a reserve of extra shots in the case of 
misses or wounded game and save valu- 
able time that otherwise would be lost 
in extracting the empty shell and loading 
the gun with a fresh cartridge from the 
belt or pocket. Repeating rifles are just 
as accurate in shooting as single-shot 
rifles, and should the shooter choose, he 
can generally use his rifle as a single- 
shot by feeding it with a loaded cartridge 
each time the action is opened and thus 
save the full magazine for use in event 
of urgent need. 

There are four classes of repeating 
rifles in general use to-day: automatic, 
lever action, trombone action and bolt 
action. The lever action is the most 

(Continued on page 518) 
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THE SIXTEEN GAUGE SHOTGUN 


MUCH OF THE POWER AND RANGE OF THE TWELVE IS COMBINED 





HE 16-gauge gun seems to have 
been especially designed for the 
field-shot of conservative ideas 


who likes a light-weight piece. . 


When built to average dimensions it 
combines much of the power and range 
of the 12-gauge with a good share of the 
light weight and snappy handling quali- 
ties of the 20. For these reasons it 
makes a very satisfactory weapon for a 
hunter whose sport does not contain too 
high a percentage of long-range duck- 
shooting and who is not a trap-shooter. 

Its average field-loads of 2% drams 
1 oz. and 2% drams % oz. correspond 
almost exactly in velocity with the 3 
dram 1% oz. and 3% 1% oz. charges 
in the 12. The difference in shot charges 
is not enough to give the wide difference 
in density of patterns that is always ob- 
servable between the common field loads 
in the 12 and the 20. In addition a 634 
to 7-pound 16-gauge is almost the ideal 
weight of field-gun for many men to 
carry. It is heavy enough to hold 
steadily and is yet not so heavy that it 
is likely to become a burden in hot 
weather or when hunting in hilly coun- 
trv. 

In appearance it is ideal. It lacks the 
barrel size and clumsiness of the 12. 
which to many is not overly beautiful 
and yet at the same time it does not go 
to the other extreme of small size and 
stunted barrel proportions noticeable in 
many 20’s. A large man who uses an 
average size 16 does not look as if he 
were shooting a boys’ air rifle as is the 
case with some of the smaller gauges. 
He can use a comfortable weapon and 
vet not feel out of place. 

While the 16-gauge is the ideal field- 
piece in size and handiness of gun and 
shell and in ballistics, it has not attained 
the popularity in the United States of 
the 12 or the 20. Possibly this is because 
we are a radical people. We usually go 
to extremes in our sports as well as in 
our national affairs. We either make 
war without revard to exnense or else 
snend our time findine fault with the cost 
of the last one. We have hoom times. 
or a panic. Normal times, practices. or 
ideas are too tame for most of us. We 
go the limit when we do anything and 
therefore most of our sportsmen 
who want a light gun buy a 20. 
For all-round shooting nothing 
can compare equally with the 
12-gauge. For most field shoot- 
ing in hilly countrv it is doubt- 
ful if a better choice than a 16 
can be made. It has quite a 
noticeable advantage in density 
of pattern over the 20 and is a 
close second to the 12 in effec- 
tiveness. 

Probably the greatest draw- 
back to the 16 is the difficulty 
of obtaining ammunition in a 









Half choke, 1 oz. No. 


WITH A GOOD SHARE OF THE SNAPPY HANDLING OF THE TWENTY 
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variety of loads. This is particularly 
so in small towns or in hunting country. 
Nearly every shooter runs out of shells 
occasionally and the owner of the 16 
will be worse off under these circum- 
stances that if he were using either a 
12 or a 20, It is harder to obtain the 
shells at the stores and also more diffi- 
cult to borrow a few from a companion. 





Half choke, 1 oz. No. 7 at 35 yards 


A N examination of a velocity table for 
the 16 shows good velocities for the 
standard factory loads. The accompany- 
ing table was prepared by a leading shell 
concern and shows the following results: 


16-GAUGE VELOCITY TABLE 


Results secured over a range of 40 yards 
with factory-loaded shells with 
Hercules E. C. Powder. 


cor GG Gg oRy. Mgr Ay 
ao 6m ce lO Ome CE 
2 0h) Sot ‘SAI 1031 1011 
3 993 973 953 1013 993 
4 973 953 933 993 973 
5 955. 935 915 975 955 
6 937 917 897 957 937 
7 918 898 878 938 918 
7% 908 888 868 928 908 
8 899 879 859 919 899 
10 862 842 822 882 862 


7 at 20 and 25 yards 









By comparing this table with the 12 
gauge tabulation printed in the Octobe: 
number of Forest AND STREAM, we ca 
form definite conclusions as to the rela- 
tive killing-power of the various 12 and 
16-gauge loads. In making this con 
parison we will use No. 7% shot i: 
field-loads. A charge of 2% drams ani 
% oz. of shot develops a velocity ove: 
40 yards of 888 foot-seconds. In the 
12-gauge it is equalled by the 3 dram | 
oz. load, which gives us a velocity of 
891 foot-seconds. The 12-gauge charge 
has an advantage of % oz. of shot 
which gives it a 15 per cent. advantage 
in killing-power. The respective kill 
ing-powers of two loads of shot of equal 
size compare as the patterns, if the 
velocities are equal. This is true irre- 
spective of the gauges in which they are 
fired. 

The 2% 1 oz. load of 7%4’s develops 
868 foot-seconds velocity. It is equalled 
by the 3 dram 1% oz. 12-gauge load, 
which is credited with 872 foot-seconds 
The 12, however, has a 13 per cent. ac- 
vantage in killing-power on account of 
the greater density of pattern. 

In heavier loads we will use No. 6 
shot as a basis of comparison, as the\ 
are the size most commonly employed 
in charges of this nature. The 23; 
dram % oz. 16-gauge load goes down the 
line at the rate of 957 foot-seconds 
This is a snappy load. It develops 18 
foot-seconds more than the 3% I'< 
12-gauge load, but the 12 has a 29 per 
cent. advantage in pattern. In velocity 
it would be about equal to a load of 3" 
I oz. or 334 drams 1% oz. in the 12. It 
is a good duck load in the 16 but is one- 
third less powerful than the 3%, 1'¢ 
load in the 12. 

The 234 dram, 1 oz. 16-gauge charg: 
the heaviest one commonly supplied i1 
factory loads, which are what 99 pet 
cent. of us use, develops 937 foot 
seconds with 6’s. This load gives us 
919 foot-seconds or 18 less, when used 
in the 12. As it is a heavv-powder. 
heavy-weight-of-shot load, it should he 
compared with the 3%, 1%4 oz. 12-gauge 
load, which develops 959 f. s. velocity 
with 6’s. In addition to being 
* 22 foot-seconds faster, this 12- 
gauge duck-load has a 25 pc! 
*cent. advantage in pattern ani 
an even greater advantage in 
killing power, because energ\ 
increases as the square of the 
velocity and directly as_ the 
weight of the shot charge. 

The 3%, 1% oz. 12-gauge lo: 
is 2 foot-seconds faster than tlic 

16-gauge load mentioned an! 
has a 12 per cent. advantage i! 
pattern. 
”" “(Continued on page 527) 
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EDUCATION AND 
CONSERVATION 


To ‘he Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 


WE are hearing a great deal these 
days about the value of education. 
The children in the schools are taught 
that the birds are their friends and that 
it i: quite wrong to think of them sim- 
ply as targets. This teaching is already 
bearing fruit and we find the children 
much less inclined to kill anything that 
may come in their way. 
here is other teaching being done 
jus: now which seems just a bit danger- 
ous. I refer to some of the agitation of 
the trespass notice question. Some of 
the sporting magazines are urging co- 
vation with the landowners and, at 
the same time, declaring that the farm- 
er who puts up a trespass notice be- 
cause he has had his crops destroyed 
season after season is taking away 
something which belongs to the people 
of the city, not because they have done 
anything to earn it or to protect it but 
simply because they have elected not 
to live in the country. 

Certa‘nly co-operation of the hunters 
ani fishermen with the owners of the 
land is the only thing which can save 
our quail, ruffed grouse and brook 
trout. Just as certainly the way not 
to get co-operation is to tell the city 
man that the farmer is a robber because 
he avails himself of the little protection 
that the law gives him against van- 
dals. 
| contend that the right to cross my 
land in Wayne County, New York, is 
mine, and that every one who does so 
should feel that he is accepting a privi- 
leve rather than asserting a right, and 
act accordingly. 

Before going farther it may be well 
to show clearly that I consider that 
there are two classes of landowners. 
Both Live in the country or are there 
part of the time. The difference is in 
their point of view. The one very large 
group is made up of the farmers and 
the business men of the small towns. 
Their interests are in the country. The 
other, fortunately a very small group, 
is made up of wealthy persons who have 
bought “country places” and feel deep- 
ly hurt to think that any one should 
dare to cross their land without their 
permission. Their city land is thus 
sacred and they want their country land 
kept the same. They lose sight of the 
fact that they pay no attention to 
boundary lines when they are hunting 
: fishing. Their trespass notices are 
ot put up for protection but for ex- 

usion. 

The real country landowners consid- 
r trespass notices a nuisance even 
vhen they are driven to put them up. 
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They use them only as a last resort to 
protect their property and not, as some 
very recent writers would have us be- 
lieve, simply to hog the fishing or hunt- 
ing. The damage they see done would 
often be called malicious mischief in 
the cities. 

I do not believe that one half of one 
per cent of the farmers of this country 
are anything but ardent conservation- 
ists. They want to increase the game 
on their land and the fish in their 
streams. But, at the same time, they 
want the hunters and fishermen who 
are their guests to come up to the front 
door and be. recognized. 

If the sporting magazines would 
spend as much energy telling the boys 
and girls who are just starting to go 
out into the woods that when they go 
on a farmer’s land they are his guests 
and that he is entitled to as consider- 
ate treatment as they would expect 
from a guest in their own homes, they 
would do much more good than can pos- 
sibly come from shedding oceans of ink 
in howling over verboten notices. 

A person who goes to a farmer’s 
house and asks permission to cross his 
land will rarely be refused unless the 
fellows who have gone there before 
have been simply vandals. 

It is my personal belief that the one 
thing which the sportsmen of the coun- 
try can do to increase the game and 
fish and hasten the return of really good 
free hunting is to preach and PRAC- 
TICE the idea of ALWAYS asking per- 
mission before crossing any man’s land. 

Conditions in New York have become 
so bad that last Winter the farmers 
caused to be introduced in the New 
York Legislature a bill requiring writ- 
ten permission to hunt or fish on any 
farmer’s land, whether posted or not. 
The sporting papers at ance called this 
“vicious” or worse and set out to fight 
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it. It seems to me that it would have 
been much more to the point for them 
to have admitted freely that conditions 
are bad and to have urged the sports- 
men to start cleaning house of the ten 
percent or so of their number that is 
the cause of the trouble. The sports- 
men can do it but they can not do it 
by saying they are all lily white and 
that the vandalism is the work of the 
foreign born element of a few of our 
larger cities. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that the worst offenders often 
come in the most expensive automo- 
biles. 

A few years ago the people who 
wanted to ride in automobiles were in 
a similar position. A small percentage 
of their number was violating every 
rule of courtesy or even common sense. 
The whole country took up the matter 
and we were assailed by good advice 
on every side. The results are plainly 
to be seen on any road. Last Summer 
I drove several thousand miles on 
crowded roads and do not believe I saw 
ten cases of lack of consideration for 
the other fellow. Perhaps there were 
twice as many cases of carelessness, 
many of them due to lack of experience. 
Is it too much to hope that a similar 
result might be attained in the case of 
the farmer and the hunter? 

ALFRED C. WEED, New York. 
































BAIT-CASTING and “POLE- 
FISHING” 


To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
7 O LOOK over the sportsman’s maga- 
zines one would think it superfluous 
to discuss this subject, but I know from 
experience that there are many local- 
ities wherein the rod and reel have not 
been introduced. There are still many 
of that type of fisherman who go out with 
a sixteen ft. bamboo pole, 2 oz. lead 
sinker and a can of worms to catch fish. 
Some of my earliest recollections are 
of taking such an outfit and going fish- 
ing for rock-bass and mullets. To catch 
pickerel we had to have a boat and go 
trolling, but i. was a rare thing for me 
to catch a pickerel or black bass, and it 
is only a few years that I have used a 
bait-casting rod. 

While waiting in a depot one day I 
bought a copy of Forest AND STREAM 
and decided to buy a bait-casting outfit 
the next time I went fishing. It was a 
most welcome discovery to find a maga- 
zine which contained articles and pic- 
tures on fishing. I had no idea that there 
was such a magazine published, nor did 
any of my acquaintances know about it. 
The local magazine dealer must have 
thought that Izaak Walton was in town 
by the number of copies of this maga- 
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zine that were called for within the next grating eider or oldsquaw. The snowy 


few days. 

When I took my vacation the next 
year and visited the old fishing ground 
I went with a “newfangled” outfit. I had 
a rather stiff casting rod, a tri-part reel, 
and a couple of artificial baits. 

It took me some little time to learn to 
cast without having a back-lash, and I 
lost one bait in the process, but the num- 
ber of game fish that I caught during 
that vacation was a surprise to me and 
the neighbors around there. 

This kind of fishing was a new thing 
in that locality and so my luck was ex- 
ceptionally good for a while. 

It is a real thrill to the fisherman 
when he is reeling in his bait to have 
something almost yank the rod out of 
his hands and start upstream with a dash 
that makes the reel sing. It brings a 
certain sense of excitement which is un- 
known to the one who still-fishes. Very 
often I have stood on the bank of a river 
casting out into the stream and have seen 
a pickerel following the bait as it neared 
the shore, out of curiosity. 

But IT do not always go for game fish. 
Occasionally I like to use worms and go 
after the smaller fry: perch, “rockys,” 
sun-fish, bullheads, etc. If there is less 
excitement about this kind of fishing 
there is more uncertainty, for one can 
never tell what sort of a fish will bite 
next. 

Skill can be developed in still-fishing as 
well as in casting. It is not altogether 


a matter of chance or luck; one can 
study the habits and life history of the 


fish in his vicinity, the weather condi- 
tions, etc., and the more he knows about 
the fish he catches the more fun it is to 
catch them, whether with wooden plugs 
or worms. 

Tueopore H. Coorer, New York. 


ARCTIC FLY-FISHING 
To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 

HE FATES had willed it that I 

should spend the arctic spring and 
early summer of 1914 in a cabin on the 
north coast of Alaska, at Demarcation 
Point, a trifle over 69 degrees north lati- 
tude, for the purpose of Zoological col- 
lecting. 

The arctic night at headquarters had 
been long, very long; for, not expecting 
to winter, we were by no means equipped 
as we might have been, as to food and 
clothes. Shelter of the best we had. 

With the return of birds in May there 
came a welcome addition to the diet of 
beans, rice, and bread. The Yukon stove, 
always burning, was within reach of my 
skinning-table, from which I would cast 
into a pot of boiling water the bodies of 
various birds as I finished skinning them. 
The pot contained everything from king 
eider ducks to the diminutive semi-pal- 
mated sandpiper (and once a snowy owl 
to my regret). 

On becoming hungry, almost an hourly 
phenomenon in the north, I would jab 
about the contents of the kettle with a 
long fork, and consume anything that the 
tines pierced without great pressure, per- 
haps a succulent “‘peep” or snowbunting, 
or mayhap the breast or leg of a distinte- 


owl had joined the faunal stew upon the 
recommendation of an Eskimo friend, 
who considered them singularly tasty. I 
thought little of his culinary discrimina- 
tion after that, for the owl possessed a 
most filthy flavor, and an elastic tissue 
almost impervious to the action of boiling 
water. 

Health, strength, and a fair degree of 
optimism could be maintained on this 
diet, but I was ever “fish hungry,” hav- 
ing spent my early days by the sea. Dur- 
ing the past year I had partaken of fish 
only once, and that was frozen salmon 
trout while the guest of an Eskimo. I 
take little interest in this form of fish; 
a mass of tasteless ice crystals dissolve in 
the mouth leaving a flavor suggesting the 
odor of a gurry bucket. 

However, the return of the birds and 
the midnight sun brought less thinking 
of non-essentials, and more wholesome 
activity. Going afield at about nine 
o'clock in the evening, when the sun was 
lowering over the northern horizon, field 
work would be carried on until three or 
four in the morning, because during these 
hours the lower temperature enhanced 
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and white fox hair, lined with ptarmigan 
feathers, 

Reaching the mouth of a lagoon about 
two miles east of Demarcation Point | 
noticed that the sea ice had been melted 
by the outcoming stream until a pool 
about fifty feet across had been formed, 
A moment at the margin to inspect the 
possibilities of fording to avoid oing 
around on the slippery ice revealed a 
number of salmon-trout swimming |azil; 
about in the clear water. , 

Like every other person in the jorth 
country, my thoughts took in the gastro- 
nomic opportunities suggested by the 
sight of fish, and secondarily the : port. 
Of the latter I knew nothing for | had 
only seen trout netted by the Eskimo, 
and what the white men in the “beach” 
called “Tom Cod” jigged through c:acks 
in the ice by squaws and boys; the !atter 
a singularly cold, unproductive pastime 
in a hungry country. 

Hurrying back to camp I found my 
small Bristol steel rod, the best rod for 
very rough expeditions, some line, anda 
small assortment of flies. The reel could 
not be found, but that was a minor detail. 
I wished fish for supper, and if they 


Author’s camp at Demarcation Point, Alaska 


the chances of finding birds upon their 
eggs. Then, returning to the cabin, spe- 
cimens would be prepared until about 
noon, when, if the weather was bright, a 
little insect collecting would be indulged 
in before crawling into the caribou-skin 
sleeping-bag which IL found none too 
warm that summer. 

On the night of June 28 I left the 
camp at the usual hour, deciding to walk 
along the edge of the tundra near the 
beach in an easterly direction. There 
had been several cold showers during the 
day, but by evening the air was clear as 
crystal and decidedly chilly. The tundra, 
free from snow, with flowers here and 
there, looked as much like summer as 
this dreary land can appear, but the 
ocean was still an unbroken expanse of 
ice as far as one could see. 

Pacific and red-throated loons, old- 
squaw, king, and Pacific eiders were to 
be seen flying over the ice or tundra. 
Here and there snowbuntings were 
noted, one of two nests found contain- 
ing the large complement of seven eggs. 
The nest was in a hollow driftwood log, 
a very snug affair composed of grass 


would take a fly, fish I would have, reel 
or no reel. 

Returning to the mouth of the lagoon, 
I was soon rigged, and under the mid- 
night sun with bemittened hands was 
casting flies upon the icy waters of the 
Arctic Ocean, certainly the only one thus 
engaged at that time on this ocean in 
the western hemisphere. At the time | 
looked back on my other days of fly- 
casting—streams, lakes and alder-fringed 
stillwaters of the Provinces, Adiron- 
dacks and New England, bare hands of 
course, friends hard by, and perhaps the 
annoyance of strange intruders to break 
the peace and disturb the waters. What 
a contrast to be fishing alone on the 
shore of the Polar Sea, with mittens on 
during the last of June, with no sounds 
but the wail of the white fox and ghostly 
shrieks of the red-throated loons; no 
sights but the white frozen sea and 
brown tundra, and my shadow cast long 
upon the little beach by the cold midnight 
sun hanging low over the northern pack. 

Various flies did I try, until one fish 
struck at a Silver Doctor. It was a good 
three-pounder, and I was indeed excited 
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us gradually I played it into shoal water 
until I was able to kick it onto the beach. 
fhe latter seemed unsportsmanlike, but 
there was no alternative. Then a Par- 
iachenee Belle was bent on the leader 
to replace a worthless Hackle, and this 
fly proved a great success, for soon all 
tle fish were secured that could possibly 
he used before they were spoiled. 

Returning with my catch I soon had 
a fish dressed and in the pan. Never 
since nor before has anything tasted so 
delicious. And also came the satisfac- 
n of having fished with a fly at better 
than 69 degrees north. 

W. SprAGUE Brooks, Mass. 


TROUT IN MICHIGAN 
|.» the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
\¥Y/E HAD a closed season here in 
Michigan on partridge that helped 
s.ve a lot of seed birds or enough to 
r.establish themselves in many localities 
that otherwise would have been com- 
‘tely shot out and there never would 
hive been any seed left. It was a wise 
i\ling to stop the shooting of partridge 
Michigan for two years. If we did 
e same thing with our trout streams, 
siopping the catching of trout in some 
them for one or two years, it would 
bring them back. Now nearly all of 
\lichigan’s trout streams are fished out. 
(he North Branch of the Au Sable, 
reached mainly at Lovells, in Crawford 
County, is a fished-out stream. It has 
been commercialized to such an extent 
by advertising it as a tourist resort and 
stopping place, that its bottom is tramped 
by a continual procession of would-be 
fishermen, mainly worm fishermen who 
exterminate the little fish before they 
have ever had a chance to reproduce. 
There should be an 8-inch limit and not 
over twenty a day. The season should 
be shortened fifteen days in the fall; in- 
stead of closing the 1st of September it 
should be the 15th of August, and then 
best of all no one should be allowed to 
fish for brook trout except with an ar- 
tificial fly. If this was done, by and by 
maybe there would be fishing for the 
multitude, but the hatcheries have got to 
be kept grinding out fry in quantity and 
the fry have got to be planted properly 
and understandingly ; but nowadays 80% 
of the hatchery fry is wasted in the 
planting. 
Wo. B. MersHon, Michigan. 


BLACK CHESAPEAKE 
BAY DOGS 


lo the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
[x reply to your correspondent, Mr. H. 

S. Frye, in the September Forest AND 
STREAM, regarding two litters of Chesa- 
peake Bay dog puppies being born black 
in color, I beg to say that although the 
first recorded ancestors of the breed 
were black and dingy red respectively, 
this breed has, since 1850 or thereabouts, 
heen of a color very similar to what it 
is at the present day: varying from a 
“fawn” to a light brown. During that 
period from 1865 until about 1880 a 
number of outcrosses were ‘introduced, 
due no doubt to the scarcity of the pure 
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blood at that time, and it is from these 
outcrosses we get the liver and seal- 
brown colors, as well as the curly or 
scant coat seen in some of the dogs bred 
and sold as Chesapeakes. 

There were sufficient of the pure-bred 
Chesapéake Bay dogs left, however, in 
the vicinity of Chesapeake Bay to carry 
the breed on in its ante-bellum purity. 

All authentic records of the breed 
show that their Adam and Eve were 
brought from Newfoundland. History 
records the fact that ‘the Newfoundland 
ddég-was of two distinct types, one large 
and black, or black and white in color, 
known as the Greater Newfoundland, 
and the other smaller, black, brown, or 
red in color, sometimes slightly marked 
with white. It is from these latter, 
known locally as the St. John’s or Lesser 
Newfoundland, that the Chesapeake Bay 





» Cuffy in process of taming 


dog, as well as the Labrador dog, is 
descended. 

Both these breeds are very much alike 
in size, type, disposition and physique, 
the chief difference being in the color 
of their coats. The Labrador has been 
bred for generations for black color, 
but despite this fact, occasionally brown, 
sandy, or red puppies are born in a litter. 
On the other hand, while the Chesapeake 
Bay dog, in its purity, has been bred for 
75 years or more for, among other quali- 
ties, the faded sedge color, there is no 
record of any black, or in fact anything 
darker than a light brown color being 
produced in any litter. This fact in con- 
junction with that of the occasional 
“red” Labrador, goes to show that the 
natural color of these breeds is not 
black, or even dark brown, and that the 
color must have been to a very great 
degree “fixed” before their exportation 
from the island of Newfoundland. 

I have been gradually leading up to 
the point where I can venture to sug- 
gest to Mr. Frye that in all probability 
the sire of these pups—if the same dog 
sired both litters, and indications point 
that way—is not a Chesapeake Bay dog, 
but a brown Labrador Retriever which, 
coming from black parentage, would in- 
fluence his get along that color line. 
Tf, on the other hand, the sire has a 
straight Chesapeake Bay dog pedigree, 


| can only conclude that the pedigree is 
not correct for that dog; if so, it is the 
most remarkable instance of atavism on 
record and I would like to hear further 
along those lines from Mr, Frye. 

The fact that the sire is a bench cham- 
pion does not count for much, as not 
more than one bench show judge in ten 
knows enough about the breed to say 
whether or not the dog before him is 
approximately correct in type; coat or 
color, or otherwise. When Mr. Alf Del- 
mont, one of the leading bench-show 
judges in the United States had a class 
of 18 placed before him a few years ago 
for his judicial decision, he asked the 
show superintendent what breed it was. 
O si sic omnia! 

F. E. RicHMonp, 
American Chesapeake Club. 


TAMING A GREY SQUIRREL 


To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 


| HAD fallen asleep in my easy chair 
by the window, and was awakened 
by the soft thud of a body on the porch 
roof—a grey squirrel had jumped from 
the overhanging branches of a maple and 
was stealing forward to sniff at the 
crumbs from my lunch that had been 
scattered on the roof for the birds. 

Presto! I was transformed by the 
magic of memory into a child again, in 
checked gingham pinafore seated on the 
ground of the tree-shaded lawn in the 
country home of my childhood; around 
me scampered my favorite pets, two grey 
squirrels, now seated on my shoulders 
eatings nuts, now burrowing into the 
pocket of my pinaforesfor other deli- 
cacies they were always sure of finding! 

The picture faded and I lay very still 
watching the shy little visitor—could I 
tame this timid creature as I had those 
of my childhood? It was not an easy task 
—day after day I put nuts close under 
my window and sat motionless while the 
grey squirrel would cautiously advance, 
retreat, advance again and finally after 
much hesitation would seize a nut and 
scamper to a safe distance, eat the nut, 
then repeat the performance so long as 
the supply lasted. 

Gradually becoming accustomed to my 
presence and unafraid, the squirrel would 
timidly take food from my hand; in a 
few weeks it would cautiously slip into 
my room to get the nuts placed as a lure 
just within. At last it became so gentle, 
it would climb upon my shoulder and eat 
nuts (incidentally dropping bits of shell 
down my back), would steal chocolates 
from the bon bon dish, sample any fruit 
that might be at hand and with untiring 
energy, having satisfied the demands of 
hunger, carry off every nut left in the 
bowl. 

Apropos of nothing, I named the squir- 
rel “Cuffy.” When'I sat on the porch, 
Cuffy soon discovered me and would 
perch upon the arm of my chair, or the 
hammock and with seeming enjoyment 
nibble a nut while I stroked its shining 
fur. From the vantage point of my arm- 
chair, Cuffy would vigorously scold any 
cat or dog that chanced to stray across 
the lawn. 

(Conlinued on page 524) 
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the pleasure that comes from the better 
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FORECASTING WEATHER 


A FEW SIMPLE RULES THAT WILL ENABLE THE OUT- 
DOORMAN TO TELL APPROXIMATELY WHAT TO EXPECT 


BY WENDELL M. WHITING 


EATHER so largely 
influences and gov- 
erns our health, 
habits and _ plea- 
sures, it is no won- 
der that it is a topic 
of such universal 
interest and that 
the public is fol- 
lowing the subject 
more closely every 
year. 

While it is im- 
sible to lay down 
accurately the laws in regard to weather 
forecasting, a good general idea can be 
gained by persons of average intelligence 
if they thoroughly understand a few 
simple rules regarding the winds, baro- 
meter and temperature. 

Camping and hunting-parties, summer 
excursionists who may expect to spend 
a few days in the open, or any others 
who may be interested, can easily learn 
to foretell the weather for a couple of 
days in advance if they will closely fol- 
low the following rules, and fit them- 
selves out with a reliable, standard 
barometer and thermometer. 

Weather is quite different in different 
localities, and observers should be care- 
ful to note weather changes in their par- 
ticular locality, especially the sequences 
in which these changes occur. 

The figures “31,” “30,” “29,” “28,” eetc., 
on a barometer: represent inches of at- 
mospheric pressure. Between the inches 
dials are divided into lesser quantities, 
sometimes one-tenth of an inch, some- 
times one-fiftieth of an inch. Study your 
dial carefully before attempting to 
register reading from it. 

Do not put great faith in the weather 
words when they appear on the dial. 
They are approximate only, and if the 
hand points to “Rain” it does not follow 
that it must be raining. 

It is essential that a comparison of the 
barometer readings for several days be 
taken into consideration before a good 
forecast can be made. 

It is not necessary to have your bar- 
ometer outside. It will work just as well 
inside in an even temperature. 

See that your barometer is corrected 
to a “sea level” reading, before compar- 
ing it with any idea of a forecast. Any 
first-class dealer can correct it for you. 

The normal fair weather reading of a 
barometer is about 30.0 inches. A read- 
ing of 29.0 inches is considered quite 
low, and 31.0 inches is unusually high. 
So it is readily seen that a difference of 
one inch in pressure, either above or be- 
low normal, is enough to mean a great 
difference in the weather. 

_In connection with the winds, the fol- 
lowing tables of rising and falling bar- 
emeter may be depended upon to indi- 
cate with considerable accuracy what 
sort of weather may be expected. 








WINDS 
Barometer Rising 


S. to S.W. 
Barometer 30.0 inches, 


or below, and rising 
slowly. 

S.W. to N.W. 
Barometer 0.10 to 
30.20 inches steady, 

i 

S.W. to N.W. 
Barometer v.10 to 


30.20 inches, rising rap- 
idly. 


Going to W. 
Barometer 29.80 inches, 
or below, and rising 
rapidly. 


Between N. and E. 
Barometer rising. 


Between S.W. and S. 
Barometer rising. 


Clearing within a tir 
hours, and = continued! 
fair for next few days 


Fair, with slight te 
perature changes. 


Fair, followed wit 
48 hours by warmer 
and rain, 


Clearing and colder 


Weather turning coo 


Weather probal y 
warmer to-morrow, | 
cloudy. 


Barometer Falling 


S. to E. 
Barometer 29.8 inches 
and below and falling 
rapidly. 


S: to. S._ E. 
Barometer 30.1 to 30.2 
inches, falling rapidly. 


S. to S.E. 
Barometer 30.1 to 30.2 
inches, falling slowly. 


E. to N.E. 
Barometer 30.10 and 
above and falling s!ow- 
ly (winter). 


. E. to N.E. 
Barometer 30.10 and 
above and falling slow- 
ly (summer). 


E. to N.E. 
Barometer 30.10 inches 
and above and falling 
rapidly (summer). 


E. to N.E. 
Barometer 30.10 and 
above and falling rap- 
idly (winter). 


S.W. to N.W. 
Barometer above 30.2 
inches and falling 
slowly. 


S.W. to N.W. 
Barometer 30.1 to 30.2 
inches and falling rap- 
idly. 


S.W. to N.W. 
Barometer 30.1 to 30.2 
inches and falling 
slowly. 


S.E. to N.E. 
30 and below and fall- 
ing rapidly. 


S.E. to N.E. 
30 and below and fall- 
ing slowly. 


E. to N. 
Barometer 29.8 or be- 
low, falling rapidly. 


S.E. to S.W. 
With barometer fall- 
ing. 


N. and E. 
With barometer fall- 


ing. 


Severe storm of ra 
(in summer) or sn 
(in winter), immine: 
clearing and colder : 
24 hours. 


Rain in 18 to 24 hours 


Rain in about 24 hours. 


Rain or snow with 
24 hours. 


With light winds; raim 
may not fall for sev 
eral days. 

1 


Rain probable withir 
12 to 24 hours. 


Rain or snow, with in 
creasing wind, especial 
ly if wind is from N.E.. 


Slowly rising tempers 
ture and fair for 45 
hours, 


Warmer, with rain i 
from 18 to 24 hours. 


Warmer, with rain i 
from 24 to 36 hours 


Rain, with high winds 
followed in 24 hou 
by clearing and cool 


Rain for one or tw 
days. 


Severe N.E. gales a: 
heavy rains or snow 
followed in winter b 
cold wave. 


Storm coming from W 
or N.W.. followed by) 
cooler and W. to N.W 
winds. 


Storm coming from S 
or S.W., followed by 
cooler and N. to N.W 
winds, 


(Continued on page 526) 
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Vest Pocket Autgraphic 


KODAK 
Special 


with 
Kodak Anastigmat 
f.4.7 Lens 


$15 


Pictures 1546 x 2% inches 





Open it, sight and take the picture—that’s how easy to work this little 
camera is—no focusing. And this facility of operation counts— out-of- 
doors, picture opportunities often come without warning. 

The lens, Kodak Anastigmat 67.7, with which this camera is fitted, 
counts, too, producing as it does sharp, clean-cut negatives that yield sharp, 


clean-cut prints and crisp enlargements. 


The convenience and compactness of the Vest Pocket Kodak appeal 
to any sportsman. ‘There’s always room for it—a russet leather Belt Car- 
rying Case ($1.50) that attaches to any belt provides an excellent method 


of having it always at hand—but never in the way. 


As for weight—for every sportsman likes to travel light—the Vest 


Pocket Kodak and four 12 gauge shells weigh about the same. 
At Your Dealer’ s. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 7/e Kodak City 
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iii PARKER GUN 


t ~ 
C Ss 


Parker 
Again Wins 


Grand American Handicap 


E. F. Haak and his single barrel Parker won the Grand 
American Handicap at Chicago, August 26th, with a score of 
97 x 100. More G. A. H. winnings have gone to the “Old 
Reliable’ Parker than to any other gun made. Get the Parker Booklet. 


PARKER BROS. 
Master Gun Makers 
MERIDEN CONNECTICUT 


The Shooting Times 


AND 
British Sportsman 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 


deals with 


SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 21/8 PER ANNUM 


international money orders obtainable at all 
Post Offices 


Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on 
application. 


74-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 


G. E. LEWIS & SONS 


HIGH-CLASS GUNS AND _ RIFLES 

HAVE A WORLD-WIDE REPUTA- 

TION FOR THEIR EXCELLENT 

WORKMANSHIP AND SHOOTING 
POWERS. 


THE GUN 
of the 
PERIOD 


Our “Ariel” Gun, 12-bore, from 6 
weight, fully nitro-proved, is a luxury 
sportsmen in a hot climate—or unable 
carry a full-weight gun. 

MAGNUM 12 BORES—for long shots 
at Wild-fowl. Effective range 100 yards. 


Our 16 & 20 bore EXPRESS GAME GUNS as 


recommended by many well known Game 
Shots, give very high velocity with ex- 
cellent patterns. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Now Ready 


GUN AND RIFLE WORKS 


32 and 33 Lower Loveday Street 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Established 1850. 


In Writing 


NEW YORK SALES ROOMS 
25 Murray Street 


PACIFIC COAST AGENT 
A. W. DuBray Box 102, San Francisco 


H.P. BRIDGES 


WILD TURKEY): 
CALL 


CALL- MUNSg> 
PAT. APPLIED FOR 


H.RBRIDGE> WILD TURE 
‘aw ‘3NOWILIVE (9019 


Best imitation of a wild turkey 
call in existence. Can be car- 
ried in vest pocket. Very easy to operate 
by slight blowing of the breath. 


Address: H. P. BRIDGES 
‘MUNSEY BUILDING - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


REISING 22 AUTOMATIC 


THE GUN THAT YOU HAVE 
HEARD ABOUT 


lt is the three-part target and small-game gun 
that shoots with deadly accuracy. 

Cleans from the breech—the correct way. 

Takes down in three seconds without tools— 
ynly three parts. 

Shoots inexpensive, but extremely accurate’ .22 
Long Rifle R. F. Cartridges—Lesmok, Smokeless, 
or Semi-Smokeless. 

Ask your dealer. He carries 
this new small game gun, 
or can get it for you promptly. 


-Without tools, 
It’s in 8 pieces, in 3 seconds. 


The Reising Arms Co., Inc. 
7 Jefferson Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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HUNTING IN THE 
HIMALAYAS 


(Continued from page 498) 


them a good ram and two smaller fales. 
They were above us, and had been alarmed 
by a covey of snow pheasants (huhwal), 
which we had tried to dodge, but the 
birds rose with loud, screeching whistles 
and took a long flight across the valley. 
We watched the burrel going up a ra- 
vine, and presently they disappeared over 
a ridge far above. We continued on up 
the hill-side and looked over the ridge. 
There were the whole sixteen about 400 
yards away, below us and across a wide 
nullah. As there was no way, apparent- 
ly, by which we could stalk them in their 
present position we sat and watched 
them. 

It was bitterly cold; an icy wind biew 
from the great snowfields to the south, 
and every now and then fine, powdery 
snow came with it. We descended the 
hill, built a fire and ate our midday meai. 
The fire and some cocoa warmed us up, 
and about three o'clock we went back to 
watch the burrel, which had not shifted 
their position. 

Soon, however, they began to move 
down the slope, and when they reactied 
a plateau free from snow the local shi- 
kari and I started to stalk them. The 
other man stayed to watch. We had to 
cross some open ground in view of the 
herd, but it was not far, and undetected 
we reached the foot of a steep slope 
leading upwards to a large rock, which 
we reckoned was not much more than a 
hundred yards from our quarry. 

At last we saw the rock above us and 
I climbed onto it, the shikari passing up 
the rifle. The big ram was standing 
broadside on. within 150 yards. I fired 
and missed him clean. 

The herd split up and rushed wildly 
about, then stood again. I kept my eyes 
on the old fellow and fired five more 
shots at him as fast as I could load. 
None of them touched him. 

As luck would have it the ram stood 
again at about 200 yards, and my seventh 
shot brought him crashing down from 
the rocky precipice the animals were as- 
cending. He fell within seventy paces 
of us, and we soon stood over him. 

His horns measured 23 inches round 
the curve. After missing so many shots 
I was fortunate in securing him. 

We made our way back to camp in a 
snowstorm. My friend was delighted at 
my success. He had been out with his 
gun, and little rabbit-rifle, a .220 bore, 
and had bagged a brace of snow pheas- 
ants and two brace of monal. 

Snow fell all night, and the next day 
we had great difficulty in getting down 
the narrow path to the river’s bank, 
where we camped. The pass being deep 
in snow we returned to Telwarie by 
another route. Blue-rock and snow 
pigeons provided us with gun-practice, 
and after some days tramping the nar- 
row roads, -we camped in a well-known 
forest where middle-range game was 
fairly plentiful. 

Early one morning, I had the good 
fortune to bag a fine old-male bear, as 
he sat among the branches of an oak, 
eating heartily. The shikari stalked me 
up to within twenty yards, and a sho: in 
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the neck was instantly fatal. On the hill 
above camp I shot a musk deer buck, and 
two cock monal. We moved on to an- 
other camp, where I bagged another fine 
goral, and my friend and I enjoyed a 
day among the crukore. 

We spent Christmas in camp, and thor- 
oughly enjoyed two days’ skating on a 
beautiful little lake, quite hidden away in 
the forest, at over 10,000 feet above sea 
level. A heavy fall of snow on Decem- 
ber 27th drove us down to our old camp 
at Goomur Tal, where, on New Year’s 
Day I had the good fortune to bag a 
fine sambur stag. The shikari and I 
were watching a forest glade, late in the 
evening, when a hind appeared from a 
ravine on our right and made her way 
cautiously across the glade, nibbling 
choice shoots as she proceeded. Pres- 
ently the stag came in sight, and in the 
jungle gloom his horns looked enormous. 
\ shot from the .360 took him behind 
the shoulder at about 70 yards: range, 
and he dashed off downhill. I was afraid 
I had missed, but the shikari declared 
the animal was hit. We soon found 
blood, and a hundred yards further down 
came upon the stag lying dead among a 
clump of oak bushes. His right antler 
measured 35 inches, and his left 34%; 
a “heavy deer,” as they say in the West, 
in his prime. About the middle of Jan- 
uary, we returned to Blackmore’s house, 
and I tried very hard to obtain a shot at 
a surrow—a very shy animal, inhabiting 
gloomy ravines and precipitous gorges, 
and seldom seen in the open—the shikari 
and I disturbed one on a very steep, 
bush-covered spur of Budan, but we did 
not view it. 

There were two more heavy falls of 
snow, and one evening we came upon 
fairly fresh “pugs” of a tiger, which led 
over the main ridge and down the far 
side to where the snow had melted, and 
we lost the tracks. That evening the 
shikari and I returned to the bungalow 
long after dark. 


EFORE leaving my friend’s place in 

February I shot another fine kakur 
buck, besides a number of pheasants, 
partridges, and three woodcock. I had 
experienced a most enjoyable time which 
I shall never forget. 

The natives I liked very much indeed; 
the blanket-clad mountaineers of Garh- 
wal. They are a peaceful and indus- 
trious people, sturdy in build, fearless, 
and lead simple lives, if ever any folk 
do. The women are strong and active, 
and do hard work in the fields. The shi- 
karis and other men who accompanied 
us into camp were splendid fellows. My 
friend told me that many men he knew 
had enlisted in the 39th Garhwalis, a very 
fine regiment which was raised between 
twenty and thirty years ago, and is bri- 
saded with the Gurkhas. The natives of 
Garhwal are for the most part religious 
Hindus, and their wish is to be left alone, 
religiously and otherwise. The last I 
saw of the snows was from the pass 
above Ramgarh. I lingered for a few 
minutes to watch the splendid peaks, and 
then, another stride, and I saw them no 
more. A day later I was in the train 
again on my way to the Central Prov- 
inces where another friend promised me 
a chance at a tiger. 
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ied your Shells 


in a Minnow Bucket 
aS of hunters would say it couldn’t be done— 


or anyway never is done. But the test of a shell is 
could it, and there is only one shell that can. 


Remington, 
Wetproof Shells 


All Remington Shells—the famous Arrow, Nitro Club 
and New Club Shells are treated in crimp, topwad and 
body, with the exclusively owned and patented Remington 
Wetproof process. 

Remington Shells are wetproof against all dampness. 
You know when the dealer hands you a box that the 
powder in them is in the same condition as when they 
were loaded at the factory, insuring uniform pattern 
and penetration. 

And if you happen to leave them in the bottom of a leaky duck boat, 
or carry them around all day in the pocket of a soaking wet hunting 
jacket, or even in a minnow bucket— 

They will work through your autoloading or pump gun smoothly, 
and never broom out or jam. 

Always dry on the inside whatever the outside conditions may be. 


On sale by over 92,000 dealers—wherever you see the Remington 
Red Ball sign. 


Kemingion, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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GUNS GREAT GUNS 


PURDEY 
8058 
WOODWARD 
MANNLICHER 
MAUSER 
WINCHESTER 
JTHACA 
JAVAGE 


FRANCOTTE 
LANG 
CHURCHILL 
GREENER 
REMINGTON 
PARKER 
SMITH 


FOX 


Send for a gun measurement blank, 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC 


4/4. MADISON AVE., WE 


W YORK CITY 








ITHACA WINS 


AUSTRALIAN 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


Mr. Dubout won 

the live bird Cham- 
pionship of Australia with 
an Ithaca double gun in 
1920 and he won it again in 
1921. Second place was 
won by another Ithaca. 


Catalogue Free 
_ guns for game 


up. 
Single barrel trap guns 
$75 up. 


| King of Winter Sports 


Be Sure to Use 
the Famous 


Northland 
Skis 
Every pair perfect — Keep 
their shape—Don’t sliver up 
| Catalog Free 


eee LIS & HAMP 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. co, ELLIS & HAMPDEN 


J. KANNOFSKY cikts‘Stower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, 
animals and manufacturing purposes a specialty. 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and skulls 
for furriers and taxidermists. 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 
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SHOOT WITHOUT NOISE 


rr. 


MAXIM Z 7 ~ ae 
SILENCER 44 * INTERESTING 


Oe 
FOR YOUR 7 » OF ALL 


RIFLE OR lp” GUN ACCESSORIES. 
Z es 


TAMCET REDUCES NOISE AND 
YF of RECOIL AND ELIMINATES 
Je FLASH 
MAXIM 
ASILENCER_ AY 
OY, « 
if = 
TIME. MADE IN EVERY ED 
CALIBER FROM p/C— > 


2270.45 he V0 ree 
\\ N ai Ask any 
s N ¥ Pe hardwere or 


af ONE OF THE WONDERFUL Ae 
INVENTIONS OF OUR ZA 


™ sporting goods 

dealer to show you 

one, or send 6c. in 

stamps for catalog end 

j BOOKLET of astonishing 
y experiences of Silencer users. 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 
69 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Ideal Hunting and Fishing Preserve 
FOR SALE: 9,000 acre hardwood timber 
tract in mountain resort section of North 
and South Carolina near Tryon and 
Hendersonville, reached by the South- 
ern Railway. An ideal hunting and fish- 
ing preserve admirably adapted for Club 
Membership plan. Auto Highway to 
Asheville runs within one mile of 
property. 
Send for fuller description, price and 
terms to 
GEO C LOOMIS Woodward Buildin 
o we 9 Washington, D. C. 


WANTED: TWO MEMBERS 
BY A SELECT SHOOTING CLUB IN_VIRGINIA 
Only a few hours from New York 
Finest canvas-back, redhead duck and wild 
geese shooting in America, both battery and 
point, 


Address Col. Branch, Care of 


PRINCE & WHITELY 52 Broadway, New York City 


Out - of é Print and Rare 


ON BIG GAME 
BOOKS HUNTING and FISHING 
New Catalogue FREE 


E. R. SEELEY, Inc. 


222 Huntington Ave, Boston, 17 Mass. 
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GOAT AND BEAR AT 
RIVERS INLET 


(Continued from page 487) 


ambling along. He came within fift) 
yards when Jim fired. The bear gave « 
roar and dashed into the bush. We ran 
to the place where he entered, and foun 
that he had fallen about ten feet from the 
trail, with a bullet through the heart. As 
it was getting late, we pulled it ove: 
towards the river bank and left it ther: 
for the night, deciding to return in th 
morning and get the skin, and the fa: 
which we wanted for our lamps. 

We remained in this camp four day 
longer, but with the exception of a year 
ling black bear and another deer we ha: 
no other success, and we left for th 
head of the lake. On the way up w 
passed the mouth of Indian River, whic! 
is a large creek coming down through : 
narrow valley and entering the lake 
through some flats. The mountains hac 
gradually assumed a very rough appear 
ance and some of the strata had bec: 
thrown and crushed so badly that it was 
standing almost perpendicularly. 

We camped at the Cheeo River which 
flows in at the head of the lake, being 
one hundred and fifty feet wide at th 
mouth. The water of the river was full 
of sediment, so fishing was out of the 
question. Cruising about, we crossed the 
river and went over some flats to a creek 
about a hundred and fifty yards away 
which was about forty feet wide. There 
was a long pool here, six or eight feet 
deep and from some of the logs lying 
across the creek we commenced to fish, 
using venison for bait. In a short time 
we had caught fifteen fish, all of good 
size, one weighing over four pounds. 

That night Jim proposed that we con- 
sider the next day a holiday, and we 
promised ourselves a real good dinner, 
a la carte. This was carried out and 
served as follows: Bean soup; fried lake 
trout; roast leg of venison with dressing ; 
fried beans and dried apple pudding, 
washed down with good coffee. 


7 next day we visited Indian River, 

and as we had a fair wind going 
down the lake, we kept well out from the 
shore, so as to come up the wind to the 
river. While going up I felt a slight 
tremour in the canoe, a signal from Jim 
that something was in sight, and on look- 
ing up the shore I saw a black wolf. It 
was digging up something at the edge of 
the lake and was in full view. 

Taking up the rifle, the lake being very 
calm, I managed to roll him over. He 
was not a large wolf, but his fur was 
beautifully marked, and his tail well 
feathered. We took him into the canoe, 
and continued to the mouth of Indian 
River which proved to be very rocky and 
shallow, and we could take the canoe 
up only a short distance. We landed and 
went into the bush, but it was so thick 
and difficult to get through we returned 
to the canoe and decided to follow the 
shore of the lake and see what could 
be had there. 

We dropped quietly down the river, 
and as we rounded a small bend we came 
upon a black bear, sitting on a wind-fall 
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over the river, enjoying the morning 
sun. It was an easy shot, and a bullet 
planted just behind the shoulder stag- 
gered it so badly that he fell into the 
river. It then tried to make the river 
bank, but another shot, which broke his 
neck, rolled him over. We were beside 
him quickly and pulled him ashore. It 
proved to be a large animal, and I judge 
weighed more than three hundred pounds. 

After taking the skin we cruised along 
the shore and saw a doe browsing on 
some alder. Having plenty to eat, we 
endeavored to see how close we could 
vet without alarming her, and actually 
worked the canoe to within ten yards. 
Without showing any sign of alarm, but 
throwing forward her ears and giving 
us one look, she quietly walked into the 
woods. 

That afternoon, while I was stretching 
the skins we had taken in the morning, 
Jim went over to a small creek to fish. 

He told me afterwards that he had 
been fishing for about an hour, sitting on 
ne of the logs that lay across the creek, 
ind was throwing the fish on to the bank 
as he caught them, when he chanced to 
look up, and to his immense surprise saw 
a big silvertip grizzly looking at him— 
and he had left his rifle in camp! 

This was an unenviable position to be 
in, but he kept cool and quiet, resolving 
that should the bear make a move to 
come on to the log on which he was he 
would slip down into the creek and make 
a bolt for the lake. ; 

The bear was between him and the 
camp, but as matters turned out, he 
seemed to have other business and moved 
down the trail towards the lake. Jim 
waited for a few minutes and then hur- 
ried to camp to tell the news. The im- 
portant point was that the bear had gone 
down the creek, and, therefore, by hur- 
rying, we might intercept it when return- 
ing. 
We jumped for our rifles, and having 
crossed the river, were on the trail that 
the bear had taken in a few minutes. 
It was early in the afternoon and the 
wind was still drawing up the creek and 
in our favor. We felt sure that the bear 
would return along the same trail, pos- 
sibly to have some of the fish that it 
knew were there. 

We stationed ourselves behind some 
cover, and had not very long to wait, 
for, sure enough, it came along as if it 
knew what it was after. As we could 
not see very far in the woods, owing to 
the underbrush, it was within easy range 
when it came in sight. We both fired, 
and the bear turned quickly into the 
brush towards the creek. We felt sure 
it had been hit, so we ran towards it as 
quickly as possible and caught sight of 
it as it arrived at the bank of the creek. 

Jim had a clear shot at its neck which 
went home and settled its career forever, 
but we let it lie for a while before we 
approached it too closely. It certainly 
was a large animal, and I was sorry that 
we had no means of measuring it. The 
head was one of the largest I have ever 
seen. 

This had been a very successful day, 
and we congratulated each other on hav- 
ing attained the main objects of our trip 
—a happy time in the wilderness and 
success in the hunt. 
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STEVENS 


RA GALLERY TARCET FOR 75 FER) 


This photograph shows Mr. G. P. Baker at the age of 76, with his Stevens 
Favorite Rifle. After shooting this rifle more than 10,000 rounds, Mr. Baker 





says: “It is such an accurate rifle that I consider that Stevens rifles are the 
most accurate rifles I ever shot and I have shot these rifles for 40 years.” 


Stevens is Still Stevens 


We’ve always said that Stevens 
accuracy was a 58-year old tradi- 
tion. Here’s the unbeatable proof. 

The above reproduction shows 
targets made by Mr. G.P. Baker, 
who for 40 years has shot the 
Stevens Favorite Rifle. And Mr. 
Baker at the age of 76 made these 
targets with the same rifle that he 
has fired more than 10,000 times. 


A pretty convincing argument 


for Stevens accuracy and a pretty 
positive proof that the healthful 
outdoor life of the Stevens shooter 
keeps a man young a long time. 

Thesteady hand andundimmed 
eye that made possible these tar- 
gets, have been trained to shoot 
straight by a life-long association 
with Stevens accuracy. 

Once again results have proved 
that Stevens is still Stevens. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 


Owned and Operated by 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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YOUR MILITARY RIFLE REMODELED 
$60.00 to $75.00 


BASIS OF PRICES: 


Stock, selected American Walnut, sss plain swivels (for fastening to 
complete, including steel butt-plate, stock) pair $1 
pistol-grip cap and checkering $37. S S S front band and swivel (encir- 

cles barrel and fastens through fore- 

arm) 

Removing military rear sight, turning, Fitted 
polishing and reblueing barrel $5 to 8.00 a aan tae plbiatinn etenananll. 2°. 


SS S hand checkered butt-plate e Webb sling 
Checkering bolt handle . S S S Gun Case 


OUR PRICES ARE FOR QUALITY AND 
GUARANTEED WORK 


RESTOCKING—REBLUEING—ENGRAVING—REPAIRING GUNS of 
every description. Rifles tested by machine rest. MANUFACTURERS 
of SHOOTING ACCESSORIES. 


JOIN THE SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE CLUB : SERVICE FOR SPORTSMEN 


SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION 
TENAFLY, N. J. 


Furnishing and fitting No. 48 sight... 15.00 


a 


igh) Le 


6» 
itro-Solvent Oi 
é » MARBLES be oo Easily 


This wonderful oil removes the residue of all powders and WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


easily loosens metal fouling and leading. Prevents rusting deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
and pitting. Free from harmful chemicals and moisture. shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
At sporting goods and hardware stores and post exchanges; ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
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the art of wing shooting. 
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THE MOOSE OF THE 
MIRAMICHI 


(Continued from page 491) 


small fir tree, a little in advance of my 
guide, and waited for our quarry to step 
into a little meadow ahead. I waited, 
but he was wary. He kept in the alder; 
that grew along the stream and crept up 
more quietly as he drew near us. He 
was still concealed in the thick brush 
but not more than a hundred feet away, 
when a fitful breeze carried our scen‘ 
to him. With a cough he wheeled, anc 
after the first few plunges the noise sub 
sided and the big brute stole throug! 
the woods as quietly as a rabbit. 

Neither of us saw him, but Jack sai: 
he must have had a small head, for no 
moose with a spread could have com: 
up through those alders and not have 
made more noise from the antlers com- 
ing in contact with the brush. After tha 
experience I knew my guide could call 
In coaxing that bull away from the cow 
he used all the “moose talk” in a moose’s 
vocabulary. Both our guides were past- 
masters in their art, and just the best oi 
good fellows. 


When we reached the beaver dam for 
which we had originally started it was 
a little late for good calling, but the ex- 
perience just recounted was worth the 
trip. We seated ourselves on an old 
fallen tree and the guide began to call. 
No answer. Fifteen or twenty minutes 
elapsed; then a grunt came from across 
the dam. Almost immediately the second 
bull answered just to the right of the 
first. We were trying to locate these 
when the third one came up from below 
the dam and he was within range be- 
fore we heard him. He had stopped 
one hundred and fifty yards away, but | 
could not see his antlers because of the 
trees. 

Jack whined and the bull started tow- 
ard us on the run. I saw he had a good 
head. “What about him, Jack?” I asked. 
“That’s probably the best I can do, Doc- 
tor,” whispered Jack modestly. “Take 
him.” The little rifle spoke. He was 
running broadside and I caught him just 
a little too far back to get the shoulder- 
blade. The bullet mushroomed, tore his 
chest badly and flattened out against the 
opposite scapula. He did not fall, but 
with a peculiar shrug wheeled and tore’ 
away. The second shot caught him in 
the left hip and penetrated to the right 
shoulder. With the second report of the 
gun he stopped and turned his left side 
toward me. The third shot broke his 
shoulder and he went down. 


It was not until I had actually gone 
up to him that I realized what a really 
splendid trophy I had secured. He had 
a well-balanced set of antlers, carrying 
twenty-six points and a spread of fifty- 
six inches. These, with his fourteen- 
inch bell, constituted a head of which 
the most exacting sportsman might well 
be proud. 

We bled our game, then went back to 
camp to get help to care for the head 
and meat. Thus at the end of the third 
day we had our legal allotment of moose, 
but: the hunt was not over, as there still 
remained a chance for deer, bear and 
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aribou, and, above all, the great big 
sut-of-doors. 


T HE balance of the two weeks passed 
all too soon. Each day we searched 
the bogs for caribou, or, concealed, 

atched the moose and deer feed and 

‘isport in their native haunts. 

The caribou were coming down into 

e “green timber” to winter. We saw 

ny fresh tracks where singly, or in 
pairs, or in herds, they had passed from 
one feeding-ground to another. It is 
useless for a hunter to try to overtake 
the “roving caribou.” The guides tell 
us that they travel as much as sixty 
miles in a day. So while many caribou 

ssed through our territory we did not 
heppen to be in the right place at the 
richt time, and neither of us got a shot. 

)ne morning in the second week Jack 

1 I were visiting Big Bog in search 
0! caribou as usual. Crossing the bog 

saw, back of a little island, a moose 
ding. His legs and part of his body 
re submerged in the mire. While we 
re watching him a cow and bull calf 
cutered the bog from the opposite side 
ing toward the island. I stepped close 
to Jack that we might be the less con- 
spicuous on that treeless swamp. The 
cow and calf saw us and stopped. It 
was interesting to watch that mother and 
her son sweep the air with their noses, 
cock their big ears forward and look 
long and intently to try to determine if 
danger lurked in connection with the ob- 
jects in the swamp. 

Presently the feeding bull saw the cow 
and started toward her and us. The 
cow slipped along until she had the 
island interposed between her and the 
bull, then ducked and ran, the calf at 
her heels. The bull came across the 
point of the island where he had last 
seen the cow, and we observed that he 
had lost one horn. 

The wind was blowing strongly from 
he northwest, nearly directly from the 
ull to us. Immediately back of us the 
norning sun, in all his October splendor, 
had just risen above the horizon. Jack 
had the birch-bark horn to his lips. He 
gave the call and that bull started toward 
us on a dead run. Over he came, 
splashing through the black muck, in 
which any domestic animal must surely 
have floundered and perished. 

As he reached the firmer section of 
the bog near us he stopped. We were 
motionless as statues; Jack with the horn 
to his lips and I with the safety off my 
rifle, ready to clap it to my shoulder 
hould an emergency arise. The bull was 
looking squarely into the sun and could 
not scent us. He stood awhile motion- 
less. Jack gave the whine of the cow 
ind he came on slowly, grunting his 
iffection. Another whine and he crept 
up closer. He was now not more than 
fifty feet away. He looked grotesque 
vith but one antler, and as there was 
not a twig between him and us it was 
in easy matter to count the five tines on 
the remaining antler. I could all but 
count his eyelashes, and oh, how I wished 
for the camera ! 

As the wind was still strong, blowing 
from him to us, he could not hear the 
whispered conversation. ‘What shall I 
do with him?” said Jack. It occurred to 
me that in every battle since losing his 
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LOOK HERE, BROTHER: Here’s a set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by 

' ‘ © well-known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, 

size 9x12, in strikingly attractive colors, which will look just great tacked up on the-wall of your den. 
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In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 


By JOHN A. McGUIRE 
Introduction by Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday 


From a collecting trip to the Far North for big game specimens, the 
author, J. A. McGuire, gives us something of a real and lasting interest 
. _ and information. Days with the packs on glaciers; climbs among the 
‘ y snow, ice and rocks for white sheep; long stalks in the timbered areas for 
: "a moose; aerial hikes on the rolling barrens for caribou; and climbing dizzy heights 












for white goats—these are all described with a precision and vividness that makes 
us wonder if we aren’t really participating in the trip. 
Ilandsomely illustrated from many photographs taken by the author. 
SPREE SOUS ORME POEUN. i ones coc nnn sess ev eee deat NET, $3.00 
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let the hair "a 
Go with the hide" 


Make plans to have your 
big gameheads mounted 
by us, or the hide or skin 
made into garments or 
rugs. Specialization in 
taxidermy and fur tan- 
ning makes us competent 
: ee and reliable to tan any 
wild or domestic animal 
hide with hair or fur on 
4 . a2 
Let Us Tan Your Hide. it, and make it into caps, 
ms robes, men’s or women’s 
And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, garments at a very mod- 
coat, and glove making. You never lose any- erate price 
thing and generally gain by dealing direct with P = 
headquarters. Let us send you our 
We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or ; free illustrated catalog 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove | that shows you exactly 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any { how to prepare skins 
other kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair 1 for shipping, illus- 
or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and | trates styles of gar- 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and | ments and shows prices 
women’s garments when so ordered. on head mounting, 
Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices taxidermy and _ tan- 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mount ng. Also 4 ning. 


prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads b 
Rochester Fur Dressing Co. 


we sell. 
THE CRO 1A) 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 656 West Ave. 
Rochester, . N. Y. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL FURS 


Highest class long wearing Coats, 
Scarfs, Muffs or what you wish 


made from raw furs of your own 

catch at bie a ciate Write G coy HO a Ec ST 

for latest free catalog today and mamaria 

information on our popular money§: G RAD i La 

saving plan. ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
Established 14 Years Dept.’ M-1| 25N. Dearborn St., CHICAGS, ILL. 





Our policy is **A Square Deal to every 
Shipper.’’ Ship tous. We pay what ve 
quote and do act undergrade. We send 
cash same day your furs are received and 
pay highest market price for all kinds. 
Graders with years of experience hardle 
your shipments. Their honesty is the 
basis of our thirty two years of success. 


WE KEEP YOU POSTED 


Get our price list and shipving tags. 
They are sent free. Write today. 


a McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH 
ha 104 North Main £t., 
vs St. Louis. Mo. 


Ce teak 


Wonderful 
Animal Bait 


Send postal for free sam- 

ple of our Wonder Bait— 

works where others fail— 

holds under snow or water. 

Nothing else like this. Also 

get particulars of how you can get your 
lures FREE—increase your catch and 
profits without a penny’s expense. 





Silberman not only grades high and pays more, 


but helps you trap more fur. t Us Help You 


Get More for Yourfirs 
and Increase Your Catch 


Fifty-five years in the fur business and two 
million dollars capital make us the best 
house for you to do business with. Paying 
big prices, square grading and prompt 
pay has built this wonderful business. 
FRE Don’t fail to send for the Free 

Bait Sample, Special Proposi- 
tion, latest Fur Price List and Trappers’ 
Supply Bargains. A postal brings them all. 

S. SILBERMAN & SONS 

218 Silberman Bldg., Chicago, lll. 


nisxy treated You square 
for 50 Years 


50 years of square dealing have earned us 
the confidence of trappers a1] over America, 
Canada, and Alaska. ~ 
WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 
If fair honest crading, prompt returns and 
top market prices are what you want, you 
will make no mistake in sh:pping to the old 
reliable House of Summerfield. 

Write now for our reliable prices 
and free shipping tags. 
SIMON SUMMERFIELD & COMPANY 
“One Fur House’’ 
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good broadsword he had probably been 
worsted in the fight, so I answered, “Give 
him the challenge.” 

The horn responded with the angry 
blast. That challenge to battle was so 
different from the love notes to which 
he had been listening that he pulled up 
with a jerk and his bristles instantly rise 
from his ears clear down over his hips. 
As he stood there rigid and defian: | 
was not cetain that I had not poked ::to 
a hornets’ nest, but in a few seconds he 
turned and ran, his bristles still'in fig ht- 
ing trim. 

When he had gotten probably seveiity- 
five yards away Jack repeated the whine 
of the cow. He stopped, laid every hair 
again, turned around and answered \\ith 
the mating grunt. Again the angry chial- 
lenge came from Jack’s horn. Up rose 
every bristle. He wheeled and this t:me 
the mud flew as he turned behind some 
tamaracs and disappeared. If a movse 
ever reasons, I think he must still be 
trying to solve the mystery of Big Log, 
for surely he never suspected there was 
a-human being near him. 


A SNAKE ATTACKED BY 


CHIGGERS 
(Continued from page 499) 


make a meal of whichever it may be 
after he has succeeded in strangling it 

With respect to “chiggers” attacking 
members of our own race, the fact has 
been known for many, many years, and 
there have been thousands of sufferers 
from such attacks. Those who are out 
picking blackberries are especially liable 
to them, as are they who simply tramp 
through the grass and bushes in the 
summertime for the exercise and plea- 
sure of it. Others are quite immune— 
and I chance to be one of them; for, 
although I have done everything to court 
an attack, the effort has always proved 
a failure. 

The case here reported of a snake 
being the victim of such a condition ap- 
pears to be the first of the kind placed 
on record, while heretofore there have 
been no photographs giving the appear- 
ance of the victim during such an attack. 


HUNTING PHEASANTS 


WITH A .22 
(Continued from page 489) 


I didn’t move out of my tracks. To 
move might start the last pheasant fly- 
ing, if any remained. I looked around 
carefully, first with my naked eye, then 
with the binoculars. 

All over the dark, shadow-laced trees 
moved the clarifying glasses. Up and 
down, close to the trunks, in among the 
bunches of moss, and following each 
branch out to its extremity. At last I 
turned the glass on a great, gnarly oak 
full of black opaque shadows. It was 
the only tree that still had a chance to 
contain a pheasant. I searched it up and 
down and over and over, standing 
motionless, while the wet woods dripped 
around me and the mist gathered on t1¢ 
lenses compelling me to wipe them «ff 
again and again. 

What was that? Up close to the trunk 
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buried deep among the clumps of moss 
and opaque shadows was a form that 
the keen-cutting vision of the 6x glass 

mide out as another pheasant hen. 

Motionless as a knot on the great tree 
its-lf she stood except for an occasional Write for Catalog 


me 


that 


the 
vis 


fly 


She 


ha 
an 


adj 


set 
it 

hac 
me 
the 
we 


for 


her 


flu 
the 


her by sound more than by sight, and The ‘Little 
recovered her while still flopping. Midget Au: 
tomatic, 


e 


wh 
lea 
abe 


vement of her wary head. It was this 
first caught my eye. Looking with 
naked eye into the tree nothing was 
ble but a mass of opaque shadows. 
was perfectly cool now. She wouldn’t 
unless I moved from where I stood. 
had been watching me too long and 
witnessed the movements of my arms 
head. I took my time. I carefully 
sted the telescope. I could not have 
to shoot her with open sights. As 
as I did not risk a head shot as I 
with the other on the open tree. I 
ely raised the rifle until I saw her in 
center of the field as the cross-hairs 
e invisible. The scope did all it could 
me in the semi-darkness and I drilled 
through the butt of the wings. She 
ered noisily down, bouncing about in 
wet leaves in the darkness. I followed 


he other one, the dead one, I search- 

(or until I thought I would search in 
(although I knew approximately 

re she lay) crawling over the wet 

es on hands and knees and feeling 

ut for her, 

\t last I put my hand upon her up- 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
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turned feathered breast, her warm body 
coming as a shock in contrast to the 
cold wet leaves. A sense of almost com- 
plete success permeated my being. Only 
thing was lacking—the rooster. But 
he had flown, the Lord only knew where, 
and now it was too dark. Taking my 
two hens by the feet I hit it up on a bee- 
line for the hill, as I wanted to get 
across the prune orchard before utter 
darkness settled down. 


rd 
C TRAIGHT to the hill and up it I went Cet Ia, ts 
“’ in long, Indian-like strides. Again 


the fir pole fence. Again the open where Book on 


there was a little more light, although Fur OE 
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the later hour made it almost as dark as 
the woods had been when I had first en- 
tered them. In the valley, across the 
prune orchard, a yellow light glowed in 
the farmhouse window where I knew the 
family now sat at supper. 

\gain I sat on top of the pole fence. 
This time beneath a great Douglas fir 
that grew in the fence-row. I had 
steered for the big trunk during the last 
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something caused me to take out the 
glasses and train them into the masses 
ot shadows and foliage that stretched 
upward toward the night sky. 

imagine my surprise when, with almost 
the first sweep of the glass on one of the : —more than 10,000 satis- } 
l ver branches, (still a great way up), You save money on Globe Fue, because you li” 
| made out a pheasant on a bare limb furnish the skins, and you deal direct with 


ans * factory. 
ween me and the sky. He looked big Write, today for the Globe Fur Style Book. 
ough to be my big rooster. The two Don't aogees of your skins until yo 
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. : : looked it over. Established 1891 
g tail feathers trailed a great distance GLOBE TANNING GO. 
ck. He was about a hundred feet, wai 7 as 
‘\raight up, silhouetted against the sky. . 
le was jerking his head and watching WANTED FOR CASH AETPAC TIS 
me. He might pitch off at any minute. | Old Numbers American Field, Bound or Unbound READING. MICH. 1817-R 





“ti i i Files of American Field, old numbers as above. Write 
till he had sat there while I climbed me what you have and lowest price for them. Address 


upon the fence utterly oblivious of his ! P. 0. Box 3256, Boston, Mass. 
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NAVARRE. C The Quality 
Binocular. at a Special FPrice 


os sportsmen will derive endless pleasure from binoculars while 





motoring, hiking, hunting, boating—at races—or your summer home. 
Every real outdoor lover should have a pair. 
But choose wisely. Beware of inferior makes. Binoculars are chosen for 
a lifetime of service. Get a dependable pair. Navarre Binoculars are fully 


guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction. 


The Most Highly Developed Instrument 

The Navarre is distinguished from every other binocular manufactured, by 
its high quality genuine GRAF LENSES and by its brass construction. 
It is not the aluminum-frame instrument commonly found of the market 
today. Oxides of aluminum “cloud” lenses in two or three years. Oxides 
of brass have no effect on glass. ‘ atts 
x hae. is the ore of master craftsmen and is fully guaranteed. With its 
beautiful satin finish and its heavy leather, velvet-lined case and long straps, you will 
have an outfit that will attract attention wherever you go. 


War Contract Cancellation Price $3 7.50 


Including War Tax : 
The price has been cut tremendously—simply because of war contract cancellation. In 
selling our surplus we have determined to cut to 
the bone and give a high grade glass at a price 
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New U.S. Navy Rain 
Suit, $3. 2 5 Prepaid 


will keep you 7 in the hardest rain and 
protect against the roughest wind. Made 
of the best watershedding cloth the Gov- 
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sticky like a slicker. Once you wear 
a suit you'll never make another trip 
without one. Send for one of these 
brand new suits, and if you are not satis- 
fied, return it and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


Mueller Distributing Co. 


225 E. Commerce, San Antonio, Tex. 


GET 
VALU 


Outing Equipment for Every 
Hour in the open. Best quality. 
Lowest Prices. Money-back Guarantee 
covers every purchase. 
NE IE salads cttw esos cue cas cen ehuk 
TL Sina dco racina ia ebodocan race 
a ee re ee 
Leather top Lumberman’s Boot, 
ee OD nv ecein'es Obes Mheuue Raa ake 4.65 
O. D. Wool Breeches ........2..ccceces ¢ 
DW. B. Army Boas 2.5... 5c ccces ° 
EE MEI sb’ oa seu Oe cck ences eeheen 


Filson 
Mackinaw 
Cruising 
Coat 






























































































































Hunters, trappers, fishermen, cruisers and engi- 
neers find this coat fills a long-felt want. It is 
equally adaptable for golfing, yachting, motoring, 
hiking, ete. Keeps the wearer warm and dry and 
permits carrying a heavy load without inconvenience. 
Much better than any other style of mackinaw coat. 
It’s a splendid coat for work and play, long-wearing 
and neat in appearance. 

Has six large pockets, the one across the back 
30x21 inches, forming a complete pack. Comes in a 
variety of colors. 

Catalog No. 7 of outing apparel for men and 
women carries full description and prices. It’s free 
for the asking. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 
1011 First Ave. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 































































































Write for FREE Hunting and Athletic Goods 
Catalogue 123 
RUSSELL’S, Inc. 
245 W: 42 St., New York, N.Y, 


Formerly Army & Navy 
Store Co., Inc. 
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presence. When all my careful stalking 
had been in vain here I had walked right 
up under a tree that contained a great 
China rooster. 

I had already suffered so much excite- 
ment that I was cool and collected. I ad- 
justed my sight with quick precision and 
raised the rifle steadily and easily. I liad 
to lean far back and shoot nearly straicht 
up but I did not fear any failure now, 
strange as that may seem. I felt per- 
fectly at ease. I felt that this particular 
China rooster was already dead. And it 
was even so. At the sharp bark of the 
little rifle he pitched off and came whirl- 
ing down, end over end, bumped the top 
pole of the fence within four or five feet 
of me, and bounced off on the prune 
orchard side, dying almost withou: a 
flutter. The feathered maharajah was 
no more. 





SAT for several long minutes before 

I got down off the fence. I waited 
the vision to last: just as it was; without 
the distraction of any subsequent action. 
The yellow light still glowed from the 
farmhouse window. The drip in the 
woods had practically ceased. I sat on 
the top pole lost in the contemplation of 
it all. It had been a wonderful hour. 
And this was the end. It was all the 
hunting I had done that day, yet it had 
been a “perfect day.” It did not even 
require the proud exhibition of the long 
elusive feathered maharajah of the prune 
orchard to those who sat at supper to 
make it perfect. - 

I sat long; lost to the world. Then I 
got down off the pole fence, took the 
big China rooster by the feet, along with 
the two hens, and plunged into the dark- 
ness and muck of the prune orchard. 


SELECTINC THE 


PROPER RIFLE 
(Continued from page 503) 


popular, as it combines speed with multi- 
plied extracting power and permits suc- 
cessive shots with little disturbance in 
aiming. In operating the Savage lever- 
action rifle, the power applied to the 
finger lever is multiplied about eleven 
times in the power available at the ex- 
tractor. 

The automatic rifle easily stands first 
when it comes to rapid firing, as the gun, 
being manipulated by the recoil of the 
fired shell, it is only necessary to release 
the trigger after each shot and pull it 
again to continue shooting as long as a 
loaded cartridge remains in the weapon. 
Trombone-action rifles, where the eject- 
ing and loading are done by a backward 
and forward movement of a sliding fore- 
arm, are popular with many hunters. 
Bolt-action rifles have never been very 
popular in America. Bolt actions are 
well adapted to cartridges having heavy 
charges of smokeless powder; however, 
unless this form of action is so con- 
structed as to prevent the firing of the 
gun until the bolt is moved forward into 
its place and locked by the bolt handle, 
it becomes the most dangerous of the 
various rifle actions. 

There have been many hunters injured 
by premature discharge of cartridges m 
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All Wool 


Heavy 
Sweater 


Sent for Only 








inferior foreign-made bolt-action guns, 
where the breech bolt was driven out at 
the rear of the weapon by the force of 
the explosion. Besides being the slowest 
to operate of the different repeating 
mechanisms, the bolt action has the disad- 
vantage of giving no leverage to assist 
in extracting a jammed shell. American 
manufacturers are putting out several 
good bolt-action rifles, and it is probable 
that the acquaintance gained with our 
most excellent Springfield army rifle in 
the late war may make the bolt action 
more popular in this country in the 
future. 



















T HE length of the barrel is also an 
important factor to consider in. se- 
lecting a rifle. The shorter the barrel 
the more difficult it is to hit an object ata 
distance on account of the decreasing of 
the sight base; the distance between the 
front and rear sights, increases the possi- 
bility of an error at the target a propor- 
tionate amount. While an inch or two in 
the length of the barrel will not make 
any noticeable difference in the shooting 
qualities of the gun, a greater or less 
length will make a difference that is easi- |. Heavy rope stitch. Large 
ly recognized in shooting at the longer Sete MSY en ee ee cer eee 
ranges. ; sa lets. Ivorybuttons to match. Made 
In the early days of the black-powder a ae ee re a anal 
rifles, when the powder charges were winter wear. Sizes 34 to 46. Colors: 
slow in reaching their maximum propul- te nisperlg adn ll 
sion force, the gun barrels were very coupon. $2.00 monthly. Total $6.95. 
long, even up to 36 and 40 inches or 
more. To-day one seldom sees a rifle 


m sees a rif Easy 
barrel of more than thirty inches in 
length. Rifle barrels of 26 or 28 inches Payments 


are the most satisfactory for all-around : 
use. The writer always prefers a 28- jf teen oe ee 
inch barrel, if it is obtainable, for high ne Le te 
power rifles of the 30 calibers and 26 inch iti 


iy. Strictly dependable qualities. 
for the 25 calibers. Short barrels some- 


ee ee ee 
times result in a poorly balanced gun. If Go Elmer Richards Co. ; 
a rifle using the 30 Government cartridge gTpon Dept. 1348 , West 35th Street, Chicago, Il 
will give a 150 grain bullet a velocity of lei Geccnes fe a0 Ti tie,............ sa A 
2700 feet per second in a 24-inch barrel, ii sod gut uy geopaes back ci choose Omereien tot 
it would have given the same bullet a pey,the advertised terms, $1.00 with coupon, $2.00 monthly. 
velocity of around 2750 per second in a , 
26-inch barrel or a velocity of only about 
2650 feet per second had the barrel been 
only 22 inches in length. 

From these figures it can be seen that 
there would be quite a difference in the 





















sweater. eney 

back instantly if 

pens ask forit. Order 
Ow. 


Heavy Pure Wool 


This is a splendid big sweater at a 
Rergaie price. Every fibre pure 
wool. H 




























































Don’t miss this bargain. The supply 
is limited. You take no risk. We 
stand back of this sweater. Money 
back if you say so. Send the coupon 
now with a $1.00 P. O. order or a 
dollar bill. "t be too late. Send 
the coupon NOW. 


Elmer Richards Co. 


Dept. 1348 W. 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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shooting qualities of an 18-inch and a 28- GENUINE 
inch barrel from the ballistic standpoint, Dumont (Paris) Field Glasses i 
outside of the great advantage that the a ; Mest complete, reliable, 
28-inch barrel would have over the 18- Made for use of British Royal Air Force up to date fur market report 
oe ‘ : and are so marked on glasses. In case with from St. Louis—free. Just send 
inch when it came to an accuracy test 1M | souider strap complete $12.00. Only a — MMe. 
shooting the gun offhand at the range Or | few left, These are brand new. Nieneer Pur Co 
in the field. H. L. CARROLL 152-54-56 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
The safety devices of a rifle are very | New Jersey Ave., S. E. Washington, D. C. Where you get most for your furs 


important features that should never be 
overlooked in purchasing a gun. With- 
out the proper safety devices a gun 1s a 
constant menace to the shooter himself 
and a risky weapon to handle in the 
presence of others or near an inhabited 
icinity. 

The first and most important part of a 
“un to be considered from the standpoint 
of safety is the breech. A gun that can 
be fired before the breech bolt or block 
is forced home into its proper position 
for firing to withstand the force of the 
explosion, a function for which it was 
intended, has no place in the hands of 
iny shooter. Therefore in selecting a 
ifle it is a wise plan to examine the 
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For _ over-night 
stops this spring 
bed goes up in 
a jiffy. Most 
practical means 
of saving money 
on_ hotel bills. 


Holds two comfort- 
ably. Very strong. 
= \ Just the bed for 
| those who want to 


CAMP IN COMFORT 


Weight—14 Ibs. Folds up—4 ft. x 4 in. 
COMPLETE $18.00 


FARRELLY’S OUTDOOR STORE 


122 Jefferson Ave. E, Detroit, Mich. 


Indian Moccasins 


Both Lace or Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 
Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $5.00 
Ladies’ or Boys’ 

Sizes, 2 to 6, at $3.75 

Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded if 
not satisfactory, 

We make the finest Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts in America. Carry in stock the larg- 
est assortment of Snow Shoes in the country. 
Also hand-made Gentine Buckskin and Horse- 
hide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunting 
shoe. Send for Free Catalog to-day. 


Metz & Schloerb, 33,39, 3 






















































For Coats, Sets, Robes, Caps 


cr cnything in the fur line. You save 30% to 
50% by getting your fur garments in this way, be- 
sides getting better furs. Your atother, wife, sister 
or sweetheart would appreciate a handsome coat or 
set of furs made from furs you furnish. You would 
ret greater enjoyment yourself in wearing furs 
made to your order from furs you prize. Send your 
work to “The Old Reliable Fur House” and get 
cuaranteed, first-class workmanship. Our 57 years’ 
standing in the fur trade is your proof of our 
reliability. 


FREE Illustrated Catalog 


giving latest style suggestions and full information 
about tanning and making your raw furs into coats, 
robes, sets, caps, gloves, rugs, etc., will be sent 
upon request. Write to-day for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


Established 1864 
30 SO. FIRST STREET MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


THE Durand Paris Field Glass 
. GENUI 

sae? This High 

gr Grade Field 

Glass made 

by DU- 

RAND Ft. 


(Paris), is 
=¥ equipped 
= with ex- 
2 tremely sensitive 

D: lenses, affording 
a 15-mile range 
(land or sea), 
magnifies ob- 
jects 8 times 
actual size. Well 
covered with 
genuine morocco 
leather; also 
has sun shades. Complete 
with _ velvet - lined solid 
leather carrying case and shoulder straps; originally 
made to sell at $32.50. Order this Field Glass, No. 
2005, now, at our specially reduced price, $15.00. 
Add 25c. for Parcel Post and Insurance. 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 
We also carry a complete line of Field 
Glasses, Pistols and Shotguns at 
Prices that cannot be equalled. 


Satisfaction Guarantecd or Money Back 


IMPORT TRADING CO. 
258 Broadway N. Y. City 


Robert H. Rockwell 


1440 East 63rd St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


300 ACRES MARYLAND’S 


GREATEST GUNNING SHORE 


Located on Chesapeake Bay. Thousands of wild 
geese, brant and ducks make this their feeding 
ground from Fall until Spring. Here you have 
oysters, fish and wild fowl galore. Valuable 
riparian rights. Property of retiring club. Only 

per acre, on your own terms. The Joseph 
a e Company, Williamson Bldg., Cleve- 
land, QO. 
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breech carefully and see if the trigger is 
locked, the firing pin disconnected or 
withheld, or the hammer securely locked 
while the breech mechanism is being 
brought into its proper position for firing 
the gun. Hammer guns should be con- 
structed so that the gun can be carried 
loaded with the hammer in half cock 
position to prevent accidental discharge 
should the gun receive a sudden jar or 
the hammer catch on the clothing, the 
twig of a tree or a weed while out hunt- 
ing. 

Hammerless guns should possess some 
handy contrivance to lock either the con- 
cealed firing device or the trigger, and 
an indicator showing whether the gun is 
cocked or not will come in very con- 
veniently many times. Some rifles are 
locked against opening the breech while 
the hammer is cocked, although this 
feature is not always possible in ham- 
merless guns where the firing mechanism 
is controlled directly by the operating 
lever. 


IFLES as sent out from the factories 

do not always have sights that are 
best adapted to the individual require- 
ments of the shooter or the field in which 
the weapon is to be used. It is not al- 
ways possible to lay down a specific rule 
to follow in choosing sights as no two 
shooters would always meet with the 
same success with any particular class 
of sights owing to a difference in their 
visionary powers. Coarse sights are 
better adapted to accurate shooting than 
the finer sights, besides they permit more 
rapid firing—a reverse of what would ap- 
pear to be true. 

From a scientific standpoint, the peep 
sight is the best rear sight as the prin- 
ciple employed is to allow the eye to cen- 
ter itself within the stem aperature and 
devote its attention entirely to the front 
sight and the object aimed at. Peep 
sights are generally fastened to the tang 
of the rifle or to the receiver, and when 
they are used the rear sight on the bar- 
rel should be removed and a blank piece, 
made for the purpose, inserted in its 
place or a folding rear sight that will lie 
close to the barrel may be used so not 
to interrupt the range of vision. Peep 
sights with large aperatures are better 
suited to accurate shooting than those 
with small aperatures. Any of the bead 
front sights of metal that have a shiny 
surface are of little value for hunting 
purposes as they are not only trying on 
the eyes, but the optical disturbance 
caused by the reflected light will result in 
very irregular shooting on bright days. 

Hunting in the woods where a green- 
ish hue or reflection predominates, it is 
important to have a sight that will show 
up well in contrast with the predominat- 
ing color, and for this reason a black 
metal sight should be seldom used in a 
timbered country. An ivory bead front 
sight makes a very good front sight for 
shooting on a bright day or in the woods 
as ivory has the decided advantage over 
other materials used in making sights as 
it does not reflect the sunlight. In 
selecting a bead front sight the surface 
of the bead facing the shooter should be 
perfectly flat and taper gradually towards 
the muzzle of the gun, thereby present- 
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ing a well formed globe that will show 
up distinctly and reduce to a minimim 
the possibility of reflections or shadv ws 
as the light strikes the rear face of ‘he 
bead at different angles. 


RIFLES can be had with either a 1 fle 

or a shotgun butt plate. However, -he 
former looks best on a rifle and for gen- 
eral use it will be found to serve the 1 ir- 
pose better than the more flattened s \'lc 
of the shotgun. The shotgun butt p ite 
will generally be found best for usc on 
rifles intended for rapid firing at s! ort 
distances, as it would permit the gu: to 
be grasped and thrown to the shou’ ler 
and fired at a moment’s notice wit! jut 
taking the time to place the rifle in p.si- 
sition at the shoulder and fire with 
deliberation as one would do in long ‘‘is- 
tance or. accurate shooting. Autom:tic 
rifles and rifles with short barrels ire 
generally equipped with shotgun ‘vutt 
plates. 

A good cleaning equipment should 
not be overlooked when purchasin: a 
rifle, as it is necessary to keep the eun 
perfectly clean and well oiled if i: is 
to retain its original shooting qualities 
in the years to come. Select a good 
jointed cleaning rod that has a revolving 
handle, or a revolving tip, so that the 
cleaning patches will easily follow the 
rifle grooves without interference. A 
brass rod makes the best cleaning imple- 
ment, but sometimes in cleaning high - 
power rifles the cleaning preparations in- 
tended for removing the metal fouling 
will corrode a brass rod making it ad- 
visable to use a steel rod for the purpose. 
A brass brush for use on the jointed rod 
will come in handy in cleaning the barrel 
if it is allowed to get badly fouled from 
many firings or from the use of black or 
semi-smokeless powders. 

Get a bottle or can of good grade gun 
oil, a tube or can of gun crease, a nitro 
cleaning preparation (if you intend to 
use smokeless powders) and a broken 
shell extractor: (if your gun uses the 
high-power bottle-necked shells). Bottle- 
necked shells sometimes break through a 
defect in their manufacture, although 
this is not so common an occurance now 
as it was some years ago before the 
cartridge companies overcame some of 
the difficulties of manufacturing bottle- 
necked shells that would not split in fir- 
ing. A broken shell extractor will put 
a head on a broken shell and enable the 
shooter to extract it the same as ordinary 
fired shells. Either a gun cabinet, if 
one has several guns, or a good gun case 
is necessary to protect a rifle from «ust 
or other injurious elements. 

At an additional outlay of a few extra 
dollars the standard arm as put out ly 
the factory can be greatly improved from 
the standpoint of attractiveness, and 
naturally the more artistic a weapon is 
the more highly the owner will value it. 
A rifle with a tubular magazine, that is. 
with a steel tube extending under the 
barrel to contain the cartridges, can be 
had with better balance and attractive 
qualities if the gun is ordered with a half 
magazine. The magazine tube for a hili 
magazine gun extends only a few inc'ies 
in front of the forearm and holds about 
half the capacity of the full length ma-a- 
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zine—which usually affords sufficient re- 
serve. 

A good pistol grip adds considerably to 
the appearance of a rifle, although to 
show it off to the best advantage both 
the pistol grip and the forearm should 
be checked. Besides relieving the plain- 
n ss of a gun, a pistol grip makes the 
arm fit more conveniently in the hand. 
A selected walnut stock and forearm can 
be had with a beautifully grained wood 
th it is capable of taking a high polish. 


RIFLE should be selected with the 
f£\ idea of making it a lifelong sport- 
i» companion and if the shooter’s choice 
h:ppens to be a gun of reliable make, 
ad is given the proper care, it will ful- 
fil. all expectations and become more 
vy. luable in the estimation of its owner 
a. the hunting seasons come and go. Its 
p'esence will be a constant reminder of 
t! » joys experienced in the great out-of- 
dors where one comes into direct con- 
tect with nature and returns home with 
a ew vitality, a good appetite and a feel- 
inz that there are a lot of wholesome 


picasures in this world that make living 
worth while. 


AMERICAN CANOE 
ASSOCIATION 


T HE following changes in Racing 

Regulations have been proposed: 

Rule IV, Section 3—Add the word 
‘amidship” after the words “minimum 
depth, 10 inches,” on the second line. 
Omit the remainder of the section. 

Rule IV, Section 4—Substitute the fig- 
ures “23” for the figures “20” in the first 
line, making it read “maximum length 
23 feet.” Omit all the section after the 
words “minimum depth amidship 12 
inches.” 

Rule VI, Class 3—Change the last 
sentence to read: “The greatest beam 2 
inches (?) or 3 inches (?) or 4 inches 
(?) or 5 inches (?) (this number to be 
cetermined), above the inside of the 
garboard, measured horizontally, shall 
be not less than 88% of the greatest 
beam wherever found.” 

Rule VII, Section 5—Classification. 
Omit the whole section after the word 
“Classification” and substitute the fol- 
lowing: “Rule VII, Section 5—Classifi- 
cation. Juniors. There shall be three 
classes of Juniors: Junior Sailors, Ju- 
nior Single Blade Paddlers, and Junior 
l)ouble Blade Paddlers. Juniors in any 

iss Shall be those who have never won 

race in that class at a National or 
division Meet of the A. C. A., or at a 
corresponding open race meet or re- 
tta of any other recognized Canoe As- 

‘iation; or at an open race meet or 
zatta of any club that includes in its 
membership twelve or more A. C. A. 
inembers in good standing; and who 
have never entered a race limited to 
iniors in which they were not entitled 
’ compete as such; but they may com- 
cte in higher-class events.” 

Section 6—Substitute for the present 
section 6 the following: “An open race- 
neet or regatta is defined to mean a 
leet or regatta open to all amateur 
‘anoists as defined in Rule VII, Sec. 4.” 

Section 7—Omit the words “Novices, 
yr.” Maurice D. W117, 

Member of Racing Board, A. C. A. 
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Prices Way Down 


B. S. A. Match Rifle, $48 
B.S. A. Air Rifle 


No. 1, 


$28 


No. 2, $34 


If your dealer does 
not carry these 
rifles, send check 
and they will be 
forwarded to you 
at once — carriage 
charges paid. 


These rifles carry 
the famous B. S. A. 


unqualified guar- 


antee. 


Order now — Shotguns, 


Sporting Rifles, 
and Accessories. 
U. S. Representatives 


Binoculars 
Sole 


Telescopes, 


Production Equipment Co., Inc. 


Dept. 20 


5 Union Square 


New York 


Canadian Representatives: Fraser Co., 10 Hospital St.; Montreal, Can. 
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THE 
Union Trailer Camp 
For Trips in the 
SUNNY SOUTH 


This Outfit Gives 
Year Round Pleasure 


Write for our Catalog 
Union Trailer Works 


320 Charles St. 
Boonville, New York 


Where to Go 





sie-No Paste NeEEvep 


to mount all kodak 
albums 


no 
foil pke. and 


- on 
there hecthincen gent. te belnen 
Engel Mtg. Co., Dept. 62 L 4711 No. Clark St., 





EUSTIS, Lake Co., Florida 


The dream-spot of the lake region. Charming scenery, 
crange and grape-fruit groves. On the east shore of 
beautiful Lake Eustis. Unexcelled climate, balmy breezes, 
fine drinking-water, all modern improvements, parks, won- 
derful fishing, hunting, boating, swimming, two golf 
courses, fine social environment. Houses, bungalows, cot- 
tages, apartments, best hotel accommodations. A trip to 
Eustis, the city of sunshine and happiness will please you. 
Special service gratis to prospective visitors to central 
Florida at this office. Handsome booklet mailed on request. 
Mr. Williams, Sec’y BOARD OF TRADE, Eustis, Fla. 


Worthington Springs Hunting Lodge 
SPORTSMEN’S PARADISE 


Thousands of quail and other small game on protected 
reservations. Deer and wild turkey hunting in three hours’ 
drive, with guide. Stream fishing. Modern hotel. Min- 
cral water. Swimming pool. Sixty miles from Jackson- 
ville on A. C. L. BR. For rates apply to 


I. F. LAMB, WORTHINGTON, FLORIDA 





DEER‘ BEAR BIRDS 


Near the Canadian border. New Camps; good eats: 
good hunting; and the best of a good time. A free 
hunting license if you stay a week with guide and 
don’t get a shot at deer. Can take care of a few 
more parties who wish to be alone. 
Open October Ist to December Ist 
For information and rates write 


Indian Stream Camps, Pittsburg, N.H. 









NEWFOUNDLAND 


Are you planning a Hunting, Fishing, or 
- Excursion Trip this Fall? 

We have mountain sheep, goat, moose, deer, black 

and grizzly bear in the best unspoiled big-game 

country in North America. Pack outfit second 

to none in the West. Moderate rates. 

Write for our pamphlet. References on request. 


H. M. MUSTARD & SONS 
Guides and Outfitte's 


Box 876 Mountain Park, Alberta, Canada 


WHERE THE BULL MOOSE FEEDS 


you will find Curley Lidkey and the 
party he is guiding. He takes you 
where the game is most plentiful— 
knows the grounds the way a moose 
knows the call of another moose. 


Cc. W. LIDKEY 
North Bay, Ontario, Canada 


Box 1999, 





SPEND YOUR VACATIONS IN 
WONDERFUL WYOMING 


HUNTING —- FISHING 


Requesi Illustrated Booklet 
COMMISSIONER IMMIGRATION 


Capitol Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming 








A Country of Fish and Game. 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler. 
Ideal Canoe Trips. 


The country traversed by the System of the Newfoundland Government Railway Commission is exceed- 


ingly rich in all kinds of Fish and Game. 


their Salmon and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


All along: the route of the Railway are streams famous for 


Americans who have been fishing and hunting 


in Newfoundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be 


secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 
Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


Information, together with illustrated Booklet and 


F. E, PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Newfoundland Government Railway Commission 
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St. John’s, Newfoundland 





TRADE MARK REG.'U. S. PAT. OFF, 


your 
feet 
throb? 


Your feet will throb, and tire easily, 
and you will have enlarged veins, if 
you weer any garter (whether nar- 
row or wide) that needs tightness or 
adjustments to keep it up! 

The E. Z. Garter; the first and orig- 
inal wide garter, needs no adjust- 
ments, because of basic patents. It 
fits—gives real comfort to legs and 
feet. Look for name E. Z. on the 
Garter. 


35c to $1, everywhere, in single grip 
and the E. Z. 2-Grip. Made solely by 
The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Read Hunters and Trarpers 
Sportsmen! fie) Sinonnty devoted to 
Hunting and Trapping. 50c per year. Trial, Three 
Months, Ten cents. Money back if not satisfied. Hunters 
and Trappers Life, Dept. 22, Northup, O. 


RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK” 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks ‘ 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 


leathers. 


Hfyourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 

write us for 
a@ catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
612 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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e le 
— or rope aeering, Qe reverse. Buy one. ett 
ilting propeller. No oil or grease cups to drip on seats. 
Tits any boat or canoe. Beautifully finished in aluminum, 
nickel and hich lustre enamel. Clamps furnished for carry- 
ing on auto rmmning board. Send 


price list. Live dealers wanted for 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 852 E. Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 


TOWN & 
COUNTRY 


LEATHER COATS 


The ideal coat for 
all outdoor ac- 
tivities. As 

free and easy 

as a sweater, 
and as warm and 
comfortable as a 
fur coat. The 
soft leather lin- 
ing and sleeves 


Thereisno 

sag to the 

patented Knit- 
“Nek and the 

knitted wrist- 

lets provide 

extra snugness. 


The Universal Garment for Out o’ doors 
Leading stores sell them. Ask for Style Book G-40 


GUITERMAN BROS. 


SAINT PAUL, U.S.A. 


Originators and manufacturers of wind-proof and cold. 
resisting clothing. 


Mohawk Solid Comfort Moccasins 


INSURE RELIEF for tired 
feet. Nothing better for use 


in camp, canoe or the house. 
Soles are as flexible as rubber 

and as tough as a larch. 

When you’ve pounded 

your feet numb on  - 

city pavements or 
worn them to the 
blister stage on 
mountain trails, slip 
on a pair of comforta- 
ble moccasins and 


STOCK 
No. 76 

Price, in tan or chocolate. ,..$5.00 
realize solid foot Heavy waterproof ............ $5.50 
comfort. Catalog of twelve styles on request 


MOHAWK MOCCASIN CO. Dept. 5S, Brockton, Mass. 
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FISHING FOR THE PIKES 
IN AUTUMN 
(Continued from page 495) 


the best lure that you can possibly use 
in fishing for the three principal mem- 
bers of the pike family. At first blush 
it would seem that the larger the lure the 
larger the fish caught, but it is an erron- 
eous impression, although I am impelled 
to state that I have heard many anclers 
give this advice. Hence you will find 
men trolling with such sizeable spoons 
as Number 12, and in low water at ‘hat. 
Of course where one trolls deep one 
needs a big spoon, since it throws far 
more of a glitter than a small one. But 
for ordinary low water trolling the small 
spoon is by far the best. 

How small, you will ask? Well, per- 
sonally, I know of a 40-Ib. muskall:inge 
caught some years ago on a Number 3 
spoon with some three-inch trailers of 
red yarn tied to the hook. I have never 
caught such monsters on small spoons, 
but I have caught several ten and twelve 
pounders on that size. - Remember that 
the fish take this spoon to be a minnow 
of some sort. That being the case the 
small spoon seems more life-size. 

I have spoken of the efficacy of trail- 
ers of red yarn tied to the hook, or one 
of the hooks of the gang. Three or 
four of these are about right, and let 
them stand out at least three inches in 
back. It is their undulating, wavering 
movement in the water that so excites the 
curiosity of the fish that he strikes. Two 
trailers of red flannel can be used if de- 
sired in place of the yarns. Let them be 
three inches in length, one-half inch wide 
and taper to points. Hook one on each 
of two hooks of the gang. 

In hot weather (in the summer) thc 
members of the pike family are apt to 
be in deep water. In the autumn they 
are moving around in the shallower 
water. Hence use a smaller spoon as | 
have stated. In my own experience in 
this tempting branch of fishing I have 
found that the all-around size of spoon i: 
the Number 5—and if it has flutings, or 
raised ridges on the sides so much the 
better, for such a spoon throws a far bet- 
ter glitter than the smooth one. 


The so-called wobbling or darting 
spoons—examples of old-time spoons— 
are still on the market. This type o! 
spoon, by the way, is the progenitor o! 
all the spoon family. It was the spoon 
invented by young Buell many years ago. 
He filed the stem off of a thin silver 
spoon and to the bowl soldered on 4 
single hook; then boring a hole at the 
tapering end he added a swivel to pre- 
vent the line from kinking—and thus 
was founded the wobbling spoon. When 
reeled in the water this spoon (unlike the 
standard regulation spoon which revolves 
one way on a shaft) takes to darting this 
way and that, giving every evidence 0! 
being a disabled young fish trying to 
make its way through the water. 

To-day the wobbling or darting spoons 
are as successful as ever though they 
have well-nigh been forgotten in the on- 
rush of later-day productions. If you 
should add a couple of these to your out- 
fit for your fall fishing for the members 


It will identify you. 
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In the Big Cities, Along Blazed Trails and in the Small Villages Your Classified Adidas 
if Printed Here Will Reach Thousands of Sportsmen 


Among these thousands are a great many that can use and th at will pay money for the sporting equipment that you no longer need. 
Guns, rifles, canoes, boats, dogs, reels, fishing rods—all kinds of old hunting and fishing equipment—can be sold or exchanged here. 
Write a brief description of your possession—send it with a remit tance of ten cents per word (Initials and numbers count as a word). 
We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. December classified columns close November Ist. 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 















MISCELLANEOUS 












BINONOCULARS 


GENUINE PARIS (DUMONT) FIELD 
ilasses, made for use of British Royal Air Force. 
In carrying Fe with shoulder strap. Veneta. 
$12.00. R. A. F. a on glasses. Onl iw 
left. H. L. ‘Carroll ew Jersey Ave., SE 
Washington, D. C. 


16 POWER PRISM BINOCULARS, CHEAP. 
G. Walker, Box 633, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS COINING MONEY SELLING 
Universal Gas Savers for every gas stove. Won- 
derful device. Cuts gas bills in half. Increases 
heat. Popular prices. 100% profit. Exclusive 
territory. Write quick. A. L. Moore Gas Saver 
Company, Topeka, Kansas. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


FIVE HUNDRED FOR l5c; CLEANING 
patches, just the right size for cleaning .22 caliber 
rifles oe revolvers. Ideal Chemical Co., Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. 


GENERAL AGENTS. SOMETHING NEw. 
Whirlwind seller, “Repeat” Washing Powder. 
Washes clothes without rubbing. Women throw 
away washboards. Big profits. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Write to-day, free package. Kittredge Co., 
74 Putnam St., Tunkhannock, Pa. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., ARE 
wanted for "publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal Missouri. 


COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD QUARTER SIZE; 
27c.; half-dollar size, 53c.; eagle cent and cata- 
logue, 10c. Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 
and German 5Bpf., 30c.; Italy 20c., and catalog, 
10c. Homer Shultz, King City, Missouri. 


DECOYS 


CALL DUCKS, $2.00 EACH. WILD GEESE, 
$15.00 pr. Dawson Bros., Franksville, Wis. 


DECOYS, CALLERS, PURE BRED, NO 
limit. Wild Mallard, $5 pair, trio $8.50; black 
Mallard, young, $10 pair, yearlings $15 pair; En- 
glish callers $10 pair, trio $17.50. Several breeds 
of other wild ducks and Canada geese, limited 
supply. Stamp for reply. Duck book, 25 cents. 
Ferrets for sale. E. Breman Co., Danville, Ill. 


DECOY DUCKS. THREE DOLLARS PER 
pair. Carl Olcott, Marengo, Il. 


FOR SALE—DUCKS, WILD MALLARD 
ducks, great callers, hens, $2. Drakes, $1. Frank 
Bissey Clay City, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—MALLARD, DECOYS FROM 
wild stock $5 pair. Fred Shearer, Custer, Mich. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


A REAL BARGAIN: SAVAGE 82-40, WITH 
reloading tools and 1,000 cartridges. 3B. T. 
Spyker, Sundusky, Wisconsin. 


FOR EXCHANGE—10-GAUGE HAMMER- 
less Jos. Lang & Son, London make. This gun 
has never been used, and is probably the finest 
gun in America. Value $1,000. Will exchange for 







> 


FLY TYING MATERIALS. SUPPLIES, 
books, flies, leaders. Catalogue free. A. Will- 
marth, Roosevelt, New York. 


16-FOOT ROWBOAT — CONSTRUCTION 
blue print, 30c. List free. Wee-Sho-U Co., West- 
ern Market, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—MOOSE HEAD, MOUNTED 
by Crosby Frisian Fur Co., 24 points, 47 inches, 
he By sabagaa, $150.00. James Mederer, 520 ror 
land Ave., Warren, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—MOUNTED OWLS AND DEER 
heads from north woods; photographs free. Geo. 
E. Link, Taxidermist, Phillips, Wis. 


GENUINE BUCKSKIN MOCCASINS, IN- 
dian made, $5 pair; ironwood bows and arrows, 
three feet long, $2. Prepaid. Albert Heath, 
Harbor Springs, Michigan. 


GOOD, 1920, GINSENG SEED IN GOOD 
condition, and Golden Seal roots for sale. W.-N. 
Long, Florence, Ky. 


IRON GRASP CEMENT, GREATEST CE- 
ment made; patches gum boots, shoes, inner 
tubes, all canvas articles, etc., permanently. 
Stands water and heat. $1.00 per can. Agents 
wanted. Fred Crawford, Everett, Pa. Distributor 
for Pennsylvania. 


OLD KENTUCKY TOBACCO —3-YEAR- 
old leaf, Ripe, rich, nature- -cured. “The kind that 
made Kentucky famous.” Chewing and smoking. 
3 Ibs. $1.00, postpaid. Kentucky Tobacco Asso- 
ciation, W509, Hawesville, Ky. 


12%-FOOT ROWBOAT; 16-FOOT ROW- 
boat; 12-foot folding rowboat; 16-foot canvas 
canoe. Construction blue prints, 30c. each. Wee- 
Sho-U Co., Western Market, Detroit, Mich. 


PHOTOS 


MAIL US 20c. WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c. for six prints. Or 
send 40c. for one 8x10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Virginia. 


SPORTSMEN WHO KODAK AND WANT 
hand work, exceptional results and: the finest fin- 
ish in the states. Mail film to Beach Studios, 
Canajoharie, N. Y 


POSITIONS WANTED 


AMERICAN, AGE 46, DESIRES POSITION 
as steward or manager of country hotel or club; 
thoroughly experienced; reliable and conscientious 
worker; highest references; recently with a 
prominent Berkshire county hotel; moderate sal- 
ary. Write Box 25, Forest & Stream, 9 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 


JUST ONE EXPRESSION OF SATISFACTION 
OF THE MANY RECEIVED FROM ADVER 
TISERS IN OUR CLASSIFIED COLUMNS. 


“Please let the boys know the bird-dog 
is sold. Am getting so many inquiries 
I can’t begin to answer them all. 

“T think your magazine is a fine place to 
advertise. 



































































“Respectfully yours, 
“C, A. Montgomery, 


‘‘Memphis, Mo.” 
August 27, 1921. 















































GUNS AND AMMUNITION (Continued) 














LUGER PISTOLS, 7.65 MM. 8-12-16-INCH 
barrels and holster—stocks extra. Mauser pistols, 
.63 mm, with a holster—stocks. auser 
snorting, rifles, 30, 06 U. S. Gov. The world’s 
best. acific Sales, Ltd., Moscow, Idaho. 


fRANCOTTE GUNS—12, 16 and 20-GAUGE 
$150; with ejectors $25 extra. Send for list and 
dimension sheet. Baker, Murray & ie. Inc., 
97 Chambers Street, New York, 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, ‘old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
a horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 

ensselaer 873 Madison Ave., New York City. 


REMINGTON REPEATING RIFLE _.22, 
new, $22. Oliver typewriter No. 3, $22. Field 
oe power 8, $32. James Wheeler, Maroa, 

inois, 


REPEATING RIFLES—HIGH POWER, 
bolt action, military model suitable for big game 
hunting; calibre 7.62 mm. American made. Big 
bargain at $9.95. _ Write for descriptive folder. 
Baker. Murray & Imbrie, Inc., 97 Chambers St., 
New York, N. Y. 


SPORTING RIFLES—MANNLICHER- 
Schoenauer; highest possible grade; bolt action, 
repeater, spool type magazine, double leaf sight; 
double-set trigger; — 6.5 mm. and 8mm.; 
_ war made, sold . war =. $75. Write 
or descriptive folder. aker, Murray & Imbrie, 
Inc., 97 Chambers St., New York, ‘ 

















































































































































































































































LIVE STOCK 








FERRET SALE—DANDIES, NONE BET- 
ter. G. H. Ohmert, Dubuque, Iowa. 


FERRETS FOR SALE EITHER COLOR. 
Write iy prices. ee Chandler, New London, 
Ohio, R. D., No. 5. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—LARGE OR SMALL, 
either sex; rat and rabbit ferrets a specialty. 
W. A. Peck, New London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR SALE, WHITE OR BROWN, 
large or small, either sex. J. E. Younger, New- 
ton Falls, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—NUMBER OF RED FOXES AT 
$16 nen. E. H. Hodgins, Kincardine, Ontario 
‘anada. 


FOR SALE—WHITE AND BROWN FER- 
rets; single, pairs and dozen lots. C. E. Crow, 
New London, Ohio. 


JUST A FEW PAIRS OF DARK, BEAUTI- 
HIGH GRADE SEDAN not over 2 years old. | fui cross foxes for sale. A. H. Hermann, Bay- 
Box a Forest & Stream, 9 E. 40th St., New | field, Wis. 

ork City. Fa 


MINK FOR SALE—CANADIAN, DARK, 
quill nat te cat, eee ee aT cael ranch bred; sure breeders, 26 pairs. Brook Fur 


$80. Geo. Hemm, Sidney, Ohio. Farm, West Middle River, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


GUNS—A FEW SLIGHTLY USED DOU-| . WANTED—12 COYOTES OR WOLVES. 
ble-barrel Ithaca shotguns which will last a life- | Scharnweber Brothers, Main Street, Mitchell, So 


ve, $35.00 and up. George Clapp, Lake St., Dak. 

pce Aen Bh WILL PAY GOOD PRICE FOR ONE OR 
GUNS WANTED, ANY CONDITION. E. | two cub bears. Address W. Bishop, 121 So. Bos- 

Moore, Denton, Ark. ton, Tulsa, Okla. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 






















































EXPERIENCED OUTDOORSMAN, AGE 38, 
married; wife capable and a gee cook; desires 
position in charge hunting or fishing estate. Not 
afraid of work, J. R., Box 26, Forest & Stream, 
9 East 40th Street, New York City. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


FOR SALE—PLANTATION IN COASTAL 
region of South Carolina; 1,375 acres; 200 
cleared; abounds in game; splendid deer, turkey 
and partridge shooting; fair duck shooting; splen- 
did fishing. For further information communicate 
with Mrs, A. R. Speights, Walterboro, S. C. 






























































FOR SALE—165 ACRES WOODLAND. 
Red oak, hickory, witch hazel; 30,000 young 
trees; property in Connecticut, 2 miles from sta- 
tion. “Bearns,” 215 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


N. 















































FOR SALE—453-ACRE EXTRA IMPROVED 
farm, 5 miles Enfield, N. C., 200 acres cultivated, 
seven dwellings, good hunting and fishing, wild 
turkeys, opossum, squirrels, birds, rabbits, deer; 
two large Northern hunting preserves nearby. Pro- 
duce from farm will pay for same; price, $50,000 ; 
easy terms. J. L. Dupree, Rocky Mount, N. C, 


(Continued on page 524) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 523) 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN, ETC. 


FOR SALE—TRACT OF 1,000 ACRES IN 
fork of two rivers. In Onslow County, North 
Carolina. Excellent location for Hunting Lodge 
and game preserve. Good hunting and_fishing. 
Geo. A. Hurst Estate, Jacksonville, N. C. 


FOR SALE—1,000-ACRE FARM IN _ PIED- 


mont section, Virginia, suitable stock raising or 
hunting preserve. Well watered and about half in 
fine timber. Mrs. D. M. Trice, Charlottesville, Va. 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTHLY; FIVE 
acre fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100. Hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TOBACCO—NATURAL LEAF—RICH, MEL- 
low, fragrant, smoking or chewing, 45c. lb.; 10 
Ibs. $3.50. Postpaid. Checks taken. Money 
back if not pleased. Clark’s River Plantation, 
Hazel, Ky. 


WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


ca ac ca et a cn Sacto glen a ap asamp 
WILD RICE, WILD CELERY AND OTHER 
cover and food producing plants attract ducks 
from hundreds of miles. Seed ready for fall 
planting. The flocks that stop in the spring will 
stop again next fall and will bring their young- 
sters and others along. Literature free. Clyde 
Terrell, Dept. H-220. Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


RECEIVED TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


AGENTS WANTED 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co. Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 


LIVE STOCK 


SILVER, PATCH AND RED FOXES TWIN- 
ing Lyons, Waterville, N. S. 


TAXIDERMIST 


REAL EXPRESSION AND SHAPE. 
Everything mountable from smallest to largest. 
Moderate prices, good work. Moose and Elk 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. M. J. 
Hofmann-Taxidermist, 989 Gates Ave., Brook- 


lyn, N 


DOGS (additional) 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH, LLEWELLYN, 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers, Irish 
Water Spaniels and Chesapeake Bay Retrievers, 
both pups trained dogs; inclose six cents stamps 
for lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 


FOR SALE. TRAINED BEAGLES AND 
conans pups. Harold Evans, Moores Hill, In- 
iana. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS AT ALL 
times. Wm. McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, 
Washington. 


WANTED FOR CASH 


Old Numbers Forest and Stream, 
Bound or Unbound 
Files of Forest and Stream, old num- 
bers as above. Write me what you 


have and lowest price for them. Ad- 
dress: P. O. Box 3256, Boston, Mass. 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


164 CAMERA HOUSE, BOSTON 17, MASS. 


REBLUE YOUR GUNS 


"1 have the formula for putting the blue finish on guns, 
rifles, revolvers, etc., at small cost. Do it yourself. No 
special tools needed. Guaranteed formula with complete 
instructions mailed for ore dollar. Address, F. M. 
Simon, D 1, Dane, Wis. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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of the pike family you will probably have 
cause to be surprised at their usefulness. 
In the number 5 size they cast well. In 
fact I like far better to cast it than troll 
it. It seems cut out for a casting lure. 


CASTING for both pike and muskal- 
™ lunge is now quite an institution. It 
is a method that came into prominence 
not many years ago, for men are con- 
ventional in most everything; hence they 
held solidly to the trolling method and 
did not try out casting. But a little 
study of the method will prove its use- 
fulness. By casting the lure ‘one makes 
for accuracy; he can search out the 
pockets he believes a fish to be in, thus 
doing away with much needless trolling, 
perhaps with a weed in tow. For cast- 
ing a spoon of the Number 5 size, a 
smooth-running reel is needed; but al- 
most any reel will cast it well, as it has 
just the right heft, without the additional 
casting weight. I have one hint to offer 
about casting the spoon which may add 
many a fish to your bag. It is this: In 
casting, see that your spoon falls in 
water quite free from weeds, so that you 
have a clear path to reel through. In- 
stead of reeling very slowly, reel it with 
some speed, though not so speedily that 
the spoon jumps from the water. I kept 
tab on the results that I had from reeling 
the spoon very slowly and very fast, and 
I found that reeling fast got the fish 
where the other one failed sometimes 
completely. 

Start to reel as soon as the spoon hits 
the water. The fish has not time to 
make up his mind about anything save 
that he sees something glittering that 
looks fishlike and is trying to get away. 
On the impulse of the moment he rushes 
at it. 

Nor are the spoons the only lures that 
are desirable in pike, pickerel and mus- 
kallunge fishing. Sometimes there is 
nothing so taking as a perch upon the 
hook; indeed, a perch is almost always a 
lure that can be used successfully, the 
reason being that the pike family prey 
upon the perch schools more steadily 
than upon any other of the smaller spe- 
cies of fishes. A perch is therefore a 
dependable lure that should not be lost 
track of. It does not have to be used 
alive on the hook. Perch three and four 
inches in length cast very well, and if 
you have a hook rig so that there will 
be one hook, or gang, in back fastened 
into the flesh of the perch, you will be 
sure of making a capture, more so than 
if you have but one hook fastened at the 
mouth of the lure. During the hours 
of feeding the perch lure comes in for 
especial mention. Cast then up into the 
pockets in the weed and pad beds; around 
channel mouths, inlets and outlets, and 
in the bays, and you will find that you 
will have good luck. 

Pork-rind lures are also good for the 
members of the pike family; a tapering, 
V-shaped piece cut from the belly (the 
flesh adhering to the skin) of a pickerel, 
pike or musky will catch the next one in 
order without any trouble. 

You will remember that it was Oliver 
Wendell Holmes who first recommended 
a strip cut from the belly of a pickerel 
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as a pickerel lure. The bit of verse runs 
as follows: 


“There’s a slice near the pickerel’s pec- 
toral fins 

Where the thorax leaves off and the 
venter begins, 

Which his brother, survivor of fich- 
hooks and lines, 

Tho’ fond of his family, never declin:s: 

He loves his relations; he feels the.’l! 
be missed; 

But that one little tit-bit he cannot «c- 
sist, 

So your bait may be swallowed, no mit- 
ter how fast, 

For you catch your next fish with a 
piece of the last.” 


‘TBE artificial minnows as pike, pick- 

erel and muskallunge lures are very 
good, especially the white ones with red 
heads, and the perch-colored underwater 
ones. As for the wobbler minnows. I 
would not be afraid to fish any good 
pike or musky water outfitted with these 
lures alone. It is my belief that most 
of the really big pike and muskies «re 
caught on artificial minnows when the 
angler was casting for bass. 

There are wooden minnows that are 
especially made for trolling, but for my 
part I like to cast them, using not the 
very large fellows, but the small ones. 
One may probably not care to risk his 
wooden minnow on a big fish, but let 
me tell you that it is well worth having 
a minnow hacked up by savage fangs 
merely to get the fish you are after. 

Personally, I like those small-bodied, 
artificial minnows with a single gang in 
back, that gang masked in red-dyed 
buckhair; the body yellow, with blackish 
spottings. There may be others that are 
better on the~autumnal bass and pikes, 
but I have never located it, and I have 
tried every color. 

Don’t forget autumn fishing. Even a 
few days spent now is worth a week or 
two on the waters in August and July. 

The days of sweating are over; there 
is life and vim in the air; every catch 
made now is one not soon forgotten. 

And, too, the pike family can be caught 
up to the time the ice forms on the 
waters and the wind comes stiff and grim 
out of the North! 


TAMING A GREY 
SQUIRREL 


(Continued from page 507) 


I was interested in watching the squir- 
rel bury nuts on the lawn; the ground 
was carefully patted down and all traces 
of recent excavation removed. One day 
I saw. another squirrel watching from a 
near-by tree while Cuffy carefully buried 
a nut. As soon as Cuffy disappeared tlic 
strange squirrel cautiously approached 
the spot where Cuffy had been at work, 
and standing erect made a quick survey 
of the surroundings, no doubt to. sce 
if the owner of the private hoard was 
within range of vision, then swiftly duz 
up the buried treasure. Cuffy hove in 
sight just as the bold robber seized tle 
loot. The trespasser quickly fled, with 
Cuffy, hurling maledictions, in hot pur- 
suit. 


It will identify you. 
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A winter house, I decided must be pro- 
vided for Cuffy! Accordingly at the 
approach of cold weather a carpenter 
yas secured who converted a box into a 
very snug apartment. A partition di- 
vided the box into two rooms, dining- 
room and bedroom, the two connected 
by an open doorway. The dining-room 
iad an outside entrance. The box was 
f'ted into a south window of my study 

id the window raised a sufficient height 

admit the tenant. The top of the 

x had a hinged cover in order that the 

uirrel might be admitted to my room 

not just as I might choose. 

Cuffy soon deserted his home under 
ie roof gables for the new apartment. 

always permitted it to play about my 

oms in the evening. When I wished to 
shut it out, I would tap on the box with 
nut and say, “Bed time, Cuffy.” 
‘-obably it didn’t understand the words 

t it certainly did the nut! 

Sometimes, like a wilful child, it did 
i0t choose to obey promptly, then it was 
necessary to administer punishment; a 
light tap or two with a small switch 
would send it scampering to its house 
but a low muttering would come from 
he box as Cuffy prepared for bed; this 
it did- by burrowing into the midst of 
bits of rags, paper, cotton, leaves, etc., 
with which it had filled the bedroom. 

I taught Cuffy to come at a given sig- 
nal, a long and a short whistle. I also 
taught it to look for nuts in the roomy 
pockets of my winter coat—this proved 
so much to its liking that not infrequently 
it chose to take a nap in the warm depth 
of the pocket. It was a favorite stunt, 
too, of. Cuffy’s, on a frosty morning 
should I appear out of doors, to hurtle 
down through the bare branches of the 
tree, landing on my shoulder then crawl 
down into my pocket where it remained 
eating nuts or napping while I contin- 
ued my walk, often down town and back. 

Lors Davis, Kansas. 


HOW TO MOUNT A BIRD 
(Continued from page 501) 


where it was severed from the body. 
Then pass the other two pieces of wire 
up the back of the legs, under the skin, 
and wind them fast to the leg bones, to- 
gether with a little excelsior, to replace 
the flesh cut away. The leg wires 
should now be securely fastened to the 
false body. Take a needle and thread 
and sew up your specimen, beginning at 
the breast and working toward the tail. 

Now you may place the specimen upon 
its perch, which you have prepared, and, 
if you have them, insert the glass eyes. 
These eyes may be obtained from any 
dealer in taxidermists’ supplies, but I 
have found the M. Abbott Frazar Co., of 
l;oston, Mass., to be especially reliable. 

Then you must fasten down the wings 
hy means of small wires sharpened on 
one end. The feathers must be placed 
exactly as they were in life and left that 
vay until dry. 
[F you have carefully followed these 

instructions and perhaps added a little 
of your own ingenuity from time to 
time, you will, with a little practice, be- 
come able to successfully mount- any 
birds that may be killed. 

Witii1am H. Daniets. 
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In transactions between strangers, the purchase price in the form of a draft, mone 
certified check payable to the seller should be deposited with some disinterested thi 


order or 
person or 


with this office with the understanding that it is not to be transferred until the dog has been 
received’ and found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALE TERRIERS, CHOICE BRED, 
with papers. Write The Airedale Kennels, Glen- 
wood, Mich. 


FOR SALE — AIREDALE PUPS AND 
adult stock, At studson of Lucknow of York, fee 
Ry. E. B. Banner, Farmingdale, Long Island, 


FOR - SALE—REGISTERED AIREDALES, 
male and female, one and two years. Big type 
and good dogs. Al Aikins, Readstown, Wis. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES—THE STRAIN 
with brains. Testimonials from 37 States, Can- 
ada and Old Mexico prove them unequalled as 
—- for children, hunters and retrievers. 
Write for literature and sales list of pedigreed, 
champion-bred puppies from trained parents. 





Lionheart Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS 


SPORTSMEN—TO BE SURE OF YOUR 
blood lines. Buy your Chesapeakes from mem- 
bers of the American Chesapeake Club—eligible 
to register in the club’s stud book. A. A. Felt, 
secretary, 130 2nd Street N. W., Mason City, 
Iowa. E. Richmond, Registrar, 1145 Tth 
Street East, Calgary Alta, Canada. 


COLLIES 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTEL- 
ligent, refined and useful ; pairs not a kin for 
sale. The Shomont, Monticello, Iowa. 


GUN DOGS 


BEAGLE—HIGH CLASS FEMALE, REGIS- 
tered A. K. C.; due in season July; sweil hunter; 
write your offer; valued at $100. James Whalen, 
Whitehall, New York. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX, COON, SKUNK, 
opossum, setters, pointers; broken and unbroken ; 
on trial. Pet farm dogs, pups, pigeons, swine. 
Catalog, 10c. stamps. iefers Garden Spot Ken- 
nels, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE—20 TRAINED BEAGLES, 30 
beagle pups. Harold Evans, Moore Hill, Indiana. 


No. 1— Registered Llewellen setter dog, 2 
years old, good looker, nice size, one full sea- 
son on grouse, one on quail; very stanch, backs 
nicely, nice retriever, $. 

No. 2—Registered Llewellen _ setter dog, 2 
years old, two full seasons on quail and chicken, 
very wide, fast and snappy, wonderful bird finder; 
ated stanch, backs perfect, nice retriever, 
WY, 

No. 8—Native setter dog, 2 years old, well 
bred, but no papers, extra good grouse and quail 
dog: nice retriever, $150. 

No. 4—Registered pointer dog, 2 years old, 
very close, careful, slow hunter; wonderful nose, 
very stanch, backs perfect, nice retriever; good 
for quail and grouse; $200. 

No. 5—Registered pointer dog, 2% years old; 
very wide ranger, a crackerjack quail and chicken 
dog; stanch as a rock, backs perfect, nice re- 
triever; $400. 

No. 6—Registered pointer bitch, 3 years old, 
aoa brood and shooting bitch, nice retriever; 

ow, 

No. 7—Registered Llewellen setter bitch, 2 
years old, a fancy brood and shooting bitch, nice 
retriever; $250, 

No. 8—Registered pointer and setter puppies, 
2 to 4 months old, as well bred as live; either 
sex; $50 to $100 each, 

Forty other high-class, well bred, good looking 
shooting dogs and bitches, all fine retrievers ; 
prices $200 to $500 each. No catalogue, every dog 
described separately. 

Harmon Sommerville, 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian wolf 
hounds, American fox hounds, lion, cat, deer, 
wolf, coon and varmint dogs; fifty-page highly 
illustrated catalogue. 10c. stamps. Rockwood 
Kennels Lexington, Kentucky. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS AT ALU 
times. Wm. McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, 
Washington. 


REAL BEAGLES: REGISTERED OR 
eligible. Grand puppies. Mature stock. Trained 
hunters. “Debonair,” Gloversville, N. Y. 


Amite, Louisiana. 


HOUNDS 


COON BRED HOUND PUPS; BORN FEB. 
12. Write. Raymond Fields, Falmouth, Kentucky. 


COON HOUNDS AND COMBINATION 
hunters, free trial allowed. Send for price list. 
The Southern Farm Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, 
Tennessee. 


COONHOUNDS, RABBIT HOUNDS, WITH 
the experience trained in the open; choice young 
hounds; they must please you. Try the dog, then 
pay. List 5c. Jas. H. Grisham, Wheeler, Miss. 


COON, SKUNK AND OPOSSUM HOUNDS 
for sale; from three to five years of age.; Male 
or female. Special bargains offered at this sea- 
son of the year. Each trained hound is offered 
under guarantee. If you: desire one or more, 
write Joe Walker, Paris, Tennessee. 


COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM, RABBIT AND 
fox hounds shipped on 10 days’ ‘trial; satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. The Moun- 
tain View Kennels, Willoughby, Ohio, Route 2, 
McGregor & Martin, Props. 


FOR SALE—RABBIT HOUNDS, FOX AND 
cat hounds; coon, opossum, skunk and squirrel 
dogs; trial allowed, you to be the judge. Special 
list free. Mt. Yonah Farm Kennel, Cleveland, Ga. 


HOUNDS—COON, FOX, WOLF, RABBIT, 
trained and youngsters. Trained dogs sent on 10 
days’ trial. Send stamp for list. Oco Kennels, 
Oconee, Ill. 


HOUNDS! 
Broken; trial. 
Pennsylvania. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, INA, ILL., OF- 
fers high class coon hounds, fox wolf coyote 
hounds, beagles, airedales, fox terriers, Pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies ten days’ 
trial. Descriptive price list, ten cents. 


OLD-FASHIONED SOUTHERN COON 
hounds, combination hunters and rabbit hounds; 
sent anywhere on trial. List 10 cents. McLister 
Bros., Brighton, Tennessee. 


PAIR RABBIT AND SQUIRREL HOUNDS 
; Caille motor almost new. Write Harold 
, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 


PURE BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat. skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and *rabbits. Trained and untrained: 
also puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 

a —- on ten days’ trial. I. E. Adams, Her- 
ric 


ALL KINDS! 
Seven Valleys, 


HOUNDS! 
Maple Kennels, 


RABBIT HOUNDS, COUNTRY RAISED— 
Broken; fox hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, squir- 
rel dogs, setters. Circular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, 
York, Pennsylvania. 


WALKER-AMERICAN FOXHOUND PUPS 
from running dogs with a record. Fox hunters, 
a great buy for you. $10 and $15. H. S. 
Ostrander, Mellenville, N. Y. 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Illinois, offers crackerjack rabbit hounds at $17.50 
each. Dogs just starting to trail, $13; also first- 
class coon, skunk, opossum, fox, wolf, coyotte and 
partly trained hounds. Plenty of choice puppies; 
all broken dogs sold on ten days’ trial. scrip- 
tive price list 10 cents, coin or stamps. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
magazine featuring the hound. Sample 15 cents. 
$1.50 per year. Address Desk F, Hounds and 
Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 


POSITION WANTED—EXPERT TRAIN- 
er of shooting-dogs. widely experienced; breed- 
ing, rearing, developing puppies; thoroughly com- 
petent; trustworthy; all-around manager. 

Care of Forest and Stream, 9 East 40th Street, 
New York City. 


SELLING—RANCH-BRED MINK AND FUR 
farm wires. Successful mink raising, a neat and 
attractive book on building pens and the full care 
of animals, with drawings and illustrations, mailed 
for 50 cents. Money back if not satisfactory. 
Jesse J. Davis, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

(See also page 524) 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





HIGH 


®3. GUNS for the PRICE of ONE! 


THREE 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Fiala Combination Repeating Pistol and Rifle, 


Caliber .22, Model 1920 


The Fiala Combination Repeating Pistol and Rifle, 


Cal. .22, Model 1920, is. an accurate, 


well-balanced 
target pistol which can be easily changed into a long- 


As a Rifle 


range, fine-shooting rifle, or a pocket weapon of defense. 
It is fitted with a folding, adjustable peep and open 


sight. 


FIALA ARMS and EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


As a Target Pistol 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 





The Target pistol alone,. $22.50., Fiala Combination arm 
and butt 


complete with three barrels, receiver 


KEITH'S $2.50 OFFER 


3 plan books, showing 100 

designs of artistic bunga- 

lows, cottages, or 2-story 

houses—in frame, stucco and 

brick—with floor plans and 

| descriptions, and 8 months 

| subscription to Keith’s Mag- 
e See Rew azine, all for $2.50. 

a= . for over 20 years an authorit 

Keith 8 Magazine on planning, building and pred 

tating homes—25c a copy on newsstands. With its help and 

Keith’s Plans you can get the most distinctive, com- 

fortable and satisfactory home with greatest economy. 

oy Books (260 plans) and Keith’s for 12 


Keith Corpoestion. 157 Abbay Bldg.. Minneapolis. Minn 


ROBERTS 
HUNTING SHOES 


are the best ever, soft tan tops, 
red or black rubbers, all heights, 
Men’s 8 inch tops, $6.50 prepaid. 
Circulars. 


C. D. ROBERTS 
29 Main St., Dexter, Maine 


LIVE DECOYS 


Another fine flock of trained, genuine English Call 
Ducks. Our ducks are small and tame, and the easiest 
to handle—the best in the world—being used for the 
past quarter of a century with the gi eatest success. 
Would advise ordering carly this 
season to save disappointment, 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
St. Charles, Ill. 


Saves time—clears your desk. Sorts, 
classifies and distributes your cor- 
respondence, papers, memos, etc. 
Occupies much less space than wire 
baskets. No moreshuffling through 
piles of papers many times daily. 
A Steel Sectional Device 
Each compartment a separate sec- 
tion. Any number of compartments 
for flat or vertical filing can be 
added as required. Width of each 
compartment is adjustable, one to 
ten inches. Indexed front and back. 
Green, oak or mahogany finish. 
Write for free, instructive, illustrated folder, 
“*How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 


Ni 
HAMA 


ee + nA 
Gould MARIE St.Louis 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


$32.50 


stock As a Pocket Pistol 


o & 7 
| Shooting Dogs Solicited 
AND CAREFULLY TRAINED 
Private preserve with plenty of birds 
Terms $15 per month 
RUFUS BARNETT 
MATHEWS, ALABAMA. Express Office: Pike Road, Ala. 


GENUINE 
Gillette Safety Razors 


In case with Blades complete 
$2.00—brand new 


H. L. CARROLL 
New Jersey Ave., S.E. ___—_“ Washington, D. C. 


WIGGLER 


aT 


% or¥e Oz. 
WITH BUCKTAIL 


Circular of other Lures and Pork 


Rind Strips -AL. FOSS 2 


1712 COLUMBUS RD. *CLEVELAND 


Wasiac 


Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 








FIS LET ME EXAMINE YOUR 
WATERS BEFORE STOCKING. 


I specialize in the relations of our native food 
and game fish. Aquatic environments adjusted 
to favor fish you desire. Literature by request. 


ERNEST CLIVE BROWN, Box 107E, Station G, N. Y.C. 


© ARCHITECT 


or = ee I Exclusive Profession 


= not overrun with competitors. 
Crowded with opportunity fur 

2” money-making and big fees. 

. $5000 to $10,000 incomes attained 
a ~ by experts. Easy to master under our 


* correspondence methods. Diploma award- 

“ed. We assist students and -raduates in 
getting started and developing their businesses. Es‘ab- 
lished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eycs. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 11A Newark, New York 


November, 192] 


FORECASTING WEATHER 
(Continued from page 508) 
GENERAL INDICATIONS 
Barometer Rising 


1. A gradual but steady rise indicates 
settled, fair weather. 

2. A very slow rise from a low point 
is usually indicative of high winds and 
dry weather. 

3. A rapid rise indicates clear weather 
and strong winds. 

Barometer Falling 

1. A gradual but steady fall indicates 
unsettled or wet weather. 

2. A very slow fall from a high poin: 
is usually connected with rainy weather 
without high winds, 

3. A sudden fall indicates showers and 
squalls or high winds or both. 


Wind Indications 


In the northern hemisphere, standing 
with your face to the wind, the barom- 
eter will be lower on your right hand 
than on the left. The opposite is true 
for the southern hemisphere. A rapid 
rise or fall of the barometer indicates 
that a strong wind is about to blow, and 
a change in the weather is due to take 
place. Just what sort of a change in the 
weather may be expected depends upon 
the direction from which the wind blows. 

“Veering” winds are winds that move 
from left to right, as from S.W. to W. 
and N.W. If the wind shifts the oppo- 
site way (from N.W. to W. and S.W.) 
it is called “backing” and indicates the 
approach of stormy weather. 


TEMPERATURE AND THE 
WEATHER 


Rising Barometer 


Temperature (Fahrenheit). 
Below 30° 

Between 30° and 40° 
Between 40° and 50° 
Between 50° and 60° 
Above 60° 


Cold wave coming. 
Freezing weather. 
Frost likely to occur. 
Cooler weather. 
Warm but cool at 
night. 


Falling Barometer 


Snow indicated. 
Rain or snow. 
Rain. 

Heavy rain. 
Showers. 


Below 80° 
Between 30° and 40° 
Between 40° and 50° 
Between 50° and 60° 
Above 60° 


HE more one studies the weather the 
more interested and fascinated he 
becomes. In a short time you will find it 
possible at times to forecast the weather 
by glancing at the sky, noting the cloud 
formations and taking into consideration 
the direction of the wind and the “feel” 
of the air without the aid of any instru- 
ments. 

Of course mistakes will be made. The 
weather is fickle, and many atmospheric 
changes take place very rapidly that 
cause everything to go the opposite way 
from what one might expect. Even the 
Weather Bureau, with all the scientific 
aids at its command, makes mistakes. 
Don’t be discouraged over a few failures. 
for they must be expected. 


It will identify you. 
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THE SIXTEEN GAUGE 
SHOTGUN 
(Continued from page 504) 


kos these figures we see that, on 
the average, 12-gauge field-loads are 
very slightly faster and from 13 to 30 
per cent. more powerful than corre- 
sponding loads in the 16. This means 
that the shooter of the smaller gauge 
con‘ends against this handicap when 
competing with the 12 or when using a 
16 i1 place of a12. The big-gun shooter 
can use this advantage in pattern in 
either of two ways: In denser patterns in 
guns of equal choke, or in wider patterns 
of the same density as those given by the 
16. In other words, a strongly modified 
chol:e 12 shoots just as close patterns as 
a full choke 16 and at the same time 
gives the shooter a larger pattern to use 
in connecting with the game. In addi- 
tion to this a modified choke pattern is 
usually more evenly distributed at the 
outer edge of the pattern than one fired 
from a’ full-choke gun of any gauge. 
There is, therefore, less chance of a 
missed, crippled, or mangled bird on a 
moderately well-held shot. 


In field- shooting, therefore, the 
shooter of the 16 has an advantage of 
about one pound in weight of gun, an 
additional advantage in weight of am- 
munition carried and a consequent gain 
in speed in getting on rapidly-moving 
objects. As a result he gains a slight 
advantage in yardage on snap-shots. On 
the other hand he is always shooting 
against a 13.to 30 per cent. advantage 
in pattern and consequent killing-power 
of the 12, There is no mystery or bluff 
about it. It is simply a case of applied 
physics and mechanics. If the gunner 
finds that he is obtaining better results 
with the 16 than with the 12 it is be- 
cause he is placing a higher percentage 
of the dense portions of his patterns on 
the game. The larger gauge gun shoots 
harder and kills better, but he is able to 
make better practical use of the energy 
that the charge supplies. 

One of the commonest ways of trying 
to obtain an equality or an advantage 
for certain 16 or 20-gauge loads over 
corresponding charges in the 12 is to 
reduce the shot size in the smaller bore 
This, of course, gives an increase in 
the density of pattern. It also gives a 
decrease in velocity, especially at the 
longer ranges. 


At 20 yards 8’s will make clean kills 
on all small game, but at 50 to 60 yards 
a charge of 8’s is merely an aggravation 
and is a splendid example of the futility 
of depending altogether upon high 
muzzle velocities for results, 


HE only fair way to compare differ- 

ent gauges and loads and obtain an 
accurate conclusion is to compare loads 
of the same shot sizes that develop ap- 
proximately equal velocities. Speed and 
accuracy of- fire should be compared 
With guns built in proportion to the 
gauges and loads under discussion. In 
every case the results on effectiveness 
of load will be in favor of the larger 
gauge, 


In Writing 
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ASK FOR 


Spratts Dog Foods 


The backbone of the present Canine Race. 


Write for samples and send 2 cent 
stamp for catalogue ‘‘Dog Culture.” 


Spratt’s Patent Limited 


Newark, N. J. 


English Setters, Pointers 
and 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breedin 
FOR SAL 

Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 





Something New 


Authentic Pedigrees 


Furnished for dogs recorded in any recognized 
stud book at following rates: 

3 Generations, $1.00, size 8%x11 

4 Generations, $1.50, size 10x12 

5 Generations, $3.00, size 12x15 
These pedigrees are printed on fine paper in 
harmonizing colors. The border is a new dog 
chain and kennel design. 

PRETTY AS A PICTURE 
If requested, yours will be sent in strawboard 
roll so it will reach you in_ perfect condition 
for framing for your den, clubroom or office. 
Order one of your b 4 sue meee 
FIELD D 
REGISTERS ALL BREEDS 
Schedule of Prices 

Registration 
Change of registered name 
Transfer of ownership, each transfer. . 
Enrollment of litter 
Kennel names recorded 
Prefixes and affixes recorded R 
Duplicate registration certificate -50 
F. D. S. B. Registration and Enrollment Blanks 
sent on: receipt of 2c stamp.. The rules govern- 
ing issuance of Authentic Registration Certificates 
are given on back of the Registration and Enroll- 
ment blanks. 

AMERICAN FIELD PUB. CO. 
440 So. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 


to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that 
are out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high 
colored urine. There is nothing 
to equal them for distemper, 
mange, eczema and debilitating 
diseases. You will notice the 
, difference after _a few doses. 
At druggists or by mail, fifty cents 


The Dent Medicine Company 
Newburgh, New York Toronto, Canada 


A practical treatise on dogs and their treatment. 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 


rs - 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for 
automobile, camp home and estate; ideal 
dogs for farm and ranch; excellent ratters, 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. Choice 
stock for sale. Also Fox-Hounds, Coon- 
Hounds, and Big Game Hounds. Delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive 
booklet mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedsles in the World 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 


It will identify you. 








GIPSY BO 


Retriever of over two thousand ducks. 
Won more points at shows than any other 
living Chesapeake. Pup sired by Gipsy 
Bob for sale. Chesapeakes are fine watch- 
dogs and children’s companions. 


GALE HARPER, Proprietor 
Bloomfield Kennels Short Hills, N. J. 


















Winner of all-American 
Endurance Race. Litter 
brother to Champion 
Mary Montrose. Peer- 
less on the bench and 


in the field. Dogs 
trained and _ handled. 
Setter, pointers. and 


Walker hounds for sale. 
20,000-acre game pre- 
serve. 


EDWARD D. GARR 
Lagrange, Kentucky 


POHIC 38976 
The Lion of His Tribe 
at A Winner—A 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennelsof Berry, Ky. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 


Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and _ Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds. 
also Airedale Terriers. All dogs 
shipped on trial, purchaser alone 
to judge the quality; satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Eighty-four page, 
highly illustrated, instructive, and interesting 
catalogue for ten cents in coin. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by 


the Author 


Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Deg Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 


100 GREAT DANE PUPS 100 


For Information and Prices write 


COLLINS’ KENNELS 

















BOX 103 REEDSBURG, WIS. 
Raise Silver Foxes 
thez Any ether livestcck reise, 
= ym mae 
= you. oi pay 
description free. Send today. = 





C.T.DRYZ, Box 1033, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


FoR SALE, EIGHT ENGLISH SET- 


TER PUPS, six bitches, two dogs, whelped June 9, 
1921, by West Down Rollick, ex Earnshaw Bee. Rollick 
won the Derby, 1915. Bee is a most brilliant bitch, and 
is by Lovely of Gerwn, ex Stylish Masterpiece. Lovely 
of Gerwn, by Pitchford Donald out of Laura of Gerwn. 
Stylish Masterpiece is by that well-known field trial win- 
ner Stylish Aeroplane out of Stylish Cora Price of pups, 
15 guineas each. They 1 not be sent on trial, but can 

seen here any time by appointment. SIDNEY S. 
POWNCEBY, The Grange, Chitterne, Wiltshire, England. 
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TRAINING THE BEAGLE 
(Continued from page 493) 


may be worked with others, and finally 
a pack of half a dozen or more may be 
worked together. 

A pack of six beagles trained in this 
way will work independently at starting 
rabbits and then work together once the 
rabbit has been started. ~ 

In a pack of six beagles trained as 
herein directed there is likely to be one 
that is a little timid, lacking confidence 
in himself and showing a disposition to 
rely on the other dogs. Such a beagle 
should be kept out of the pack for a time 
and be given plenty of work alone, ‘or 
with a young beagle which could not do 
better work. When he becomes self-re- 
liant he may be put into the pack again. 

Every beagle in the pack should be 
thoroughly independent, and so far as 
possible they should. be selected with 
reference to their speed. A pack made 
up of fast and slow dogs is not a desir- 
able hunting pack. Better have six slow 
dogs of even pace than to have some fast 
and some slow. 


WELL-TRAINED, even running 

pack of beagles is more difficult to 
obtain than one might suppose. To get 
such a pack a great deal of training and 
selecting is necessary. The pleasure 
such a pack affords is worth the time and 
pains it takes to mould the pack into the 
thing desired. 

In preparing a beagle for the hunting 
season, too much importance can hardly 
be attached to condition. No dog can go 
fast or stay long if compelled to carry a 
load of superfluous dog meat with him, 
and yet it will not do to starve him down 
to the right thing. He must have a suf- 
ficient quantity of the right kind of food 
and be brought down to running trim by 
hard work, and this work must be in a 
rabbit country, where he can acquire 
actual experience on game at the same 
time he is hardening his muscles and re- 
ducing flesh. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF UTIL- 
IZATION 
(Continued from page 493) 


do not regard all land wasted that is not 
drained or planted to corn or cabbage. 
We know that streams render service as 
highways of transportation and advocate 
their development as such; but we are not 
convinced that the great rivers must in- 
evitably be turned into mere canals (to 
say nothing of sewers). We believe, in 
short, that man has a multiplicity of 
wants and that the condition is not most 
healthful when a few of these wants are 
supplied at the sacrifice of all others. 
We run counter to no economic laws. 
Economists, it is said, like the word util- 
ity because they can employ it in a par- 
ticularly broad sense. They do not limit 
the significance of the term to the meas- 
ure of value of dollars and cents, but 
recognize what may be called the psycho- 
logical utility of things. To the econo- 
mist it is easy to see that a lake or a 
stream in pure and more or less natural 
condition possesses utility apart from its 
usefulness to commerce and even apart 
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from its contribution of food supply, if 
it affords means of recreation and sport 
through fishing and boating, if it pos- 


‘sesses along its shores and in its border 


lands harbors for birds and other sort: 
of game, and, if it contributes to th 
mental and physical relaxation and in- 
tellectual and spiritual stimulation thai 
are as necessary to man as bread. W< 
did not originate the dictum that man 
cannot live by bread alone. 

Let me then put into a few words 
what I have tried to say regarding the 
responsibility of utilization, We ad- 
vocate not that our streams, lakes, 
swamps and other wet lands be pre- 
served from proper uses, but that they 
be utilized for the purposes for which 
they possess greatest utility in the long 
run. We are not unmindful of the uses 
of streams which are most commonly 
recognized, though we emphasize those 
uses which now receive the least con- 
sideration. Our policy, far from being 
obstructive, is preeminently construc- 
tive. If we dared to preach as conser- 
vationists, our theme might be—a proper 
balance in utilizing our natura] endow- 
ment; our text could be—“who giveth 
us richly all things to enjoy.” 


FOREST CONSERVATION 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 

N editorial under the heading “Save 
the Redwoods,” in a recent issue of 
your magazine, interested me greatly. 

I am glad to know that at least one 
magazine of outdoor life is making an 
effort to arouse the people to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that our forests are in 
danger of exhaustion. Not only, are) 
the redwoods in danger of destruction 
due to the wasteful methods used by the 
privately owned lumber outfits in their 
greed for profits, but all of the mer- 
chantable timber in the United States 
is fast disappearing. 

The hills of Washington are so cov- 
ered with down timber that it is diffi- 
cult to walk over them. This timber 
is left to rot, because it is split or 
broken so badly that the logging com- 
panies cannot make a large enough 
profit on it, to induce them to put it on 
the market. And while this timber is 
rotting on thé hills millions of Ameri- 
can families are homeless, and millions 
go home, tired from their days’ work, to 
spend the long winter evenings shiver- 
ing because of lack of fuel. Under a 
more sane system not a foot of this 
timber would be wasted. 

And much of this upland that is not 
adapted to farming, would be replanted 
to timber. 

So more power to you in your fight 
for the conservation of the forests for 
future generations. 

EuGENE BARNETT, Wash. 
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